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THE  SECTARIAN. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  CRISIS  OF  FAMILY  VEXATIONS,  AND  OTHER 
SERIOUS  MATTERS. 

The  death  of  sir  Hugh  Salvage,  and  its  ac- 
companying circumstances,  which  could  not  long 
remain  secret  in  such  a  place  as  Oldwood,  to- 
gether with  the  second  breaking  off 'of  the  iflar- 
riage  of  Miss  Orton  and  Mr.  Stavely,  created 
much  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  many 
were  the  versions  of  the  same  occurrence,  and 
various  the  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
several  parties.  A  well  authenticated  report, 
traced  to  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Tupin,  that  sir 
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Hugh  died  cursing  and  blaspheming,  was  uni- 
versally believed,  excepting  by  a  few  of  the  better 
class;  and  it  was  spread  by  the  same  faithful 
newsmonger,  that  Miss  Orton  preached  like  an 
angel,  and  exhorted  like  a  prophet :  while  Mr. 
Stavely  and  Mr.  Orton,  and  even  (it  was  hinted) 
the  reverend  Mr.  Oxford,  had  stamped  about  the 
room  of  the  dying  man,  and  swore  and  uttered 
the  most  terrible  sayings.  While  some  said  that 
a  halo  of  glory  had  appeared  round  the  head  of 
Miss  Orton  while  she  spoke ;  others  reported  that 
Mr.  Provan  was  heard  to  say  various  mysterious 
things,  by  which  it  clearly  appeared  to  them 
that  the  death  of  sir  Hugh,  and  other  awful 
things,  had  been  wholly  revealed  to  that  good 
man  in  a  dream  a  whole  week  before  the  events 
happened. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  family  at  Orton 
Hall  was  now  far  from  pleasant,  if  not  purely 
unhappy.  Mr.  Hanby  having  found  means  to 
introduce  himself  and  his  new  preacher  to  Mrs. 
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Orton  (which  event  took  place  in  the  house  of 
captain  Hallam,  now  also  deeply  engaged  in  the 
controversies  of  the  village),  she  was  become  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  for  that  shade  of  dissent  from 
the  reverend  Mr.  Allmouth  which  the  London 
director  patronised ;  and  it  was  a  drawn  matter 
whether  she  was  more  bitterly  against  the  old 
gentleman   her   husband,  for   adhering   to    the 
church  of  England  u  and  its   corruptions,"  or 
against  her  daughter,  for  taking  up  (as  she  said  at 
second-hand  from  Mr.  Hanby)  with  all  the  rab- 
ble of  the  village,   led  on  by  a  singular  man 
whom  nobody  could  tell  any  thing  of;  but  who, 
pretending  to   extra  cleverness  in  religion,  wag 
practising  a  sort  of  sorcery  on  the  minds  of  the 
whole  lower  orders  of  the  people.    This  unwonted 
zeal  of  the  old  lady,  who  had  in  her  young  days 
been  somewhat  of  a  gay  woman,  but  of  a  good- 
tempered,  passive  character,  added  to  the  painful 
circumstances  regarding  his  daughter,  naturally 
provoked  occasional  opposition  from  Mr.  Orton. 
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Lydia,  who  seldom  ventured  upon  direct  argu- 
ment, was  absent  and  melancholy :  the  very  ser- 
vants in  the  hall,  having  severally  been  con- 
verted by  the  different  leaders,  were  formed  into 
parties,  and  indulged,  after  their  manner,  in  the 
sweetness  of  polemics.  In  short,  sour  bigotry, 
mixed  with  religious  conceit,  opposition,  and 
strife,  made  the  house  miserable  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Nevertheless  "  the  church  of  Christ  in  Old- 
wood,"  at  present  assembling  in  Hodge  Jenkins's 
barn  in  the  village,  under  the  eldership  and  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Provan  (for  this  was  the 
cognomen  his  eldership  modestly  assumed  for  his 
baptist  congregation),  increased  and  flourished 
greatly,  and  many  were  added  to  the  church ;  and 
the  men  and  women  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Provan 
in  a  pool  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  idle  and  profane  persons,  and  to 
the  edification  of  all  who  were  "  of  that  way." 
This  sine  qua  non  of  the  Christian  profession, 
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however,  was  a  sore  trial  in  thought  to  many 
delicate  women,  and  was  a  snare  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak,  which  was  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  recruiting  agents  of  Mr. 
Hanby,  to  the  withdrawing  of  not  a  few  of  the 
elder's  unstable  disciples,  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  ranks  of  the  new  opposition  sectarians.  In 
fact,  the  season  was  on  the  confines  of  winter, 
and  the  weather  was  cold  and  raw ;  and  the  pool 
being  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  on 
the  border  of  the  Orton  Hall  estate  (being  part 
of  the  lake  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heard), 
many  severe  colds  had  been  caught  by  those 
whose  consciences  were  impatient  for  the  water ; 
much  damage  was  done,  and  many  grievous  do- 
mestic quarrels  had  been  the  consequence  of  these 
immersions.  Even  the  apothecary  of  the  village 
and  the  midwife  had  had  a  decided  disagreement 
on  the  subject,  from  its  alleged  effects  on  their 
respective  avocations  and  profits. 

When  Lydia  Orton,  however,  at  length  made 
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up  her  mind  to  undergo  this  ceremony  (the 
sprinkling  received  in  her  infancy  having  been 
clearly  proved  by  the  elder  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less), the  occasion  was  not  to  be  lost  of  magnify- 
ing his  office  in  this  important  rite.  Accordingly, 
letters  were  despatched  to  certain  brethren,  to 
whom  Mr.  Provan  was  known,  inhabiting  the 
island  opposite,  and  dwelling  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  requiring  the  church  of  Christ  in  that 
place  to  send  devout  men,  if  possible,  to  assist 
in  the  baptism  of  a  certain  elect  lady,  who  was 
forthwith  to  be  publicly  added  to  the  church  in 
Oldwood. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Orton  was  much  pained  and 
perplexed  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
second  letter  from  his  eldest  son  in  London,  prin- 
cipally respecting  his  other  son,  Alfred,  who  had 
actually  turned  his  back  upon  his  profession,  and 
made  his  lirst  appearance  as  amethodist  preacher 
in  some  village  near  London :  and  Mr.  Orton 
the  younger,  in  his  letter,  further  went  on  to  im- 
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plore  the  immediate  presence  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  London,  if  he  wished  to  prevent  his  son's 
being  inveigled  into  a  marriage  most  degrading 
to  the  family.  The  idea  of  leaving  home  for 
London  upon  such  an  errand  was  exceedingly 
unsuitable  both  to  Mr.  Orton's  feelings  and  the 
state  of  his  health  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
resolution  of  Lydia  to  submit  to  adult  baptism, 
and  that  two  persons  had  come  from  Dublin  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  bath  belonging  to  the  inn  in  the  vil- 
lage3  and  that  moreover  the  whole  neighbourhood 
rang  with  talk  about  his  daughter  and  this  event, 
his  prejudices  and  feelings  rose  almost  to  the 
subduing  of  his  principles  of  toleration  ;  and  the 
view  of  the  state  of  his  once  happy  family  now 
almost  drove  him  to  distraction. 

The  application  from  his  daughter  for  his  con- 
sent to  her  submitting  to  "  that  ordinance"  de- 
cided his  mind  at  once ;  for  he  was  determined 
not  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  while  such 
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things  were  going  on.  The  very  next  day  being 
fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Orton  ordered 
the  preparations  for  his  journey  to  London  to 
be  completed.  Before  his  departure,  however, 
he  felt  a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Stavely,  who,  since  the 
funeral  of  sir  Hugh,  was  busily  engaged  super- 
intending the  repairs  and  alterations  he  had  de- 
signed in  the  Castle.  But  certain  thoughts 
crossing  his  mind,  the  old  gentleman  decided 
upon  simply  writing  to  him;  and  retiring  to  his 
study,  he  seemed  to  find  relief  in  penning  the 
following : 

"  Orton  Hall,  7th  February, . 

"  My  dear  young  friend, 
"  For  so  I  cannot  help  still  calling  you,  the 
days  of  your  boyhood  and  adolescence  being  still 
so  fresh  in  my  recollection,  which  are  more  in- 
teresting to  my  thoughts,  as  connected  with  my 
own  family  and  my  hopes,  than  that  riper  period 
of  your  life  when,  without  any  fault  of  yours,  all 
my   anticipations   have    been    sadly   frustrated. 
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Still  I  cannot  help  viewing  you  now  with  re- 
ference to  your  contemplated  connexion  with  my 
family,  and  thus  have  a  pleasure  in  unburdening 
my  mind  to  you,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
my  departure  from  this  neighbourhood  for  a 
time:  for  in  truth  I  can  hardly  now  call  my 
house  my  own  ;  and  in  spite  of  my  feelings,  and 
even  my  habits,  have  of  late  no  pleasure  in  com- 
muning, as  usual,  even  with  those  with  whom  I 
had  thought  my  existence  bound  up. 

"  You  are  now  to  know,  I  presume  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  strange  causes  of  disunion  and 
unhappiness  in  my  family  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  those  living  at  home  with  me  in 
the  Hall,  but  by  some  fatality  have  affected  also 
my  youngest  son,  Alfred ;  to  an  extent  becoming 
so  serious  that  I  am  forced  at  this  inclement  sea- 
son, and  in  a  state  of  health  far  from  suitable  for 
undertaking  a  journey,  to  depart  for  London  to- 
morrow, or  wherever  else  this  chase  after  an  in- 
fatuated son  may  lead  me.     I  enclose  for  your 
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perusal  the  first  letter  I  received  from  my  son 
George;  from  which  you  will  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  commencement  of  this  unaccount- 
able madness  by  which  he  has  been  overtaken ; 
and  which  I  am  told,  in  another  letter  received 
this  morning,  he  is  in  danger  of  perfecting,  by 
forming  a  marriage  connexion ;  which,  if  he  is  as 
obstinate  in  effecting  as  my  daughter  was  in  re- 
fusing the  one  I  had  set  my  mind  on  for  her — it 
will  be  the  breaking  of  my  heart. 

"  The  very  thought  of  my  poor  Lydia, 
notwithstanding  all  the  distress  she  has  given 
me;  almost  brings  tears  into  my  eyes,  now  that  I 
am  on  the  eve  of  leaving  her.  We  have  often 
heard  the  idea  ridiculed,  that  religion  makes 
people  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  we  have 
heard  the  finest  eloquence  assert  that  joy  and 
cheerfulness  necessarily  belong  to  those  who  are 
the  most  deeply  imbued  with  it.  I  am  little 
able,  and  less  disposed,  to  argue  this  matter, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  rational  and  be- 
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nevolent  notions  of  the  Deity  will  add  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  life,  and  give  a  zest  to  our  in- 
nocent enjoyments. 

"  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  considerate  de- 
licacy which  has  made  you  abstain  from  visiting 
at  the  Hall  since  the  death  of  sir  Hugh  ;  for, 
were  you  to  see  Lydia  as  I  see  her,  and  could 
you  have  watched  her  as  my  parental  feelings 
have  caused  me  to  do,  certain  I  am  it  would 
affect  you  with  deep  and  impressive  compassion  ; 
even  had  she  not  been  known  to  you,  and  be- 
loved by  you  as  she  was.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
gleam  of  joy  seems  to  beam  on  her  countenance 
as  she  lifts  her  head  from  the  perusal  of  some 
passage  in  the  Bible  which  strikes  her ;  but, 
alas  !  it  soon  ends  in  sighs,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  wandering  eye,  almost  reminding  one  of  the 
maniac.  The  cloud  then  seems  to  lower  over 
her  brow  as  she  dwells  on  the  earth  and  the  skies 
without ;  and  she  looks  so  wistfully  and  wofully 
on  her  mother  and  on  me,  fancying,  as  I  have 
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heard  her  express,  the  awfulness  as  well  as  the 
likelihood  of  our  being  parted  from  her  through- 
out eternity,  and  driven  forth  at  last  '  with  the 
wicked  into  hell  V  This  absurd  but  frightful 
thought  induces  a  look  of  horror,  such  as  I  feel 
myself  unable  to  describe. 

"  Yet,  alas  !  she  is  my  daughter,  and  was 
always  my  favourite.  She  has  been  the  centre 
of  my  hopes,  and  the  subject  of  my  anxieties 
from  her  infancy.  And  I  know  that  she  is  moved 
by  perfect  sincerity;  a  sincerity  too  deep  and 
pure  perhaps  for  sinful  mortals.  She  is  so  full 
of  '  the  heavenly  gift/  and  {  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  f  and  there  is  in  her  '  such  a 
sanctification  of  the  spirit,'  with  '  belief  of  the 
truth,'  and  such  a  constant  and  genuine  effort 
'  to  do  the  will  of  her  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;' 
together  with  so  intense  a  desire  '  that  all  may 
be  saved ;'  that  it  is  too  much  for  one  weak 
spirit  to  bear ;  and  her  mind,  I  fear,  will  even- 
tually break  down  under  the  burden  of  its  own 
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deep  convictions.     I  shudder  to  think  what  may- 
be the  issue. 

"  Even  now,  while  I  write  this  long  letter, — 
a  longer,  at  least,  than  I  have  written  for  many 
years, — the  thought  of  leaving  the  Hall  and  her, 
upon  an  uncertain  errand,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period,  fills  me  with  strange  apprehensions.  My 
health  is  sadly  cut  up;  my  spirit  and  hopes  are 
gone;  my  family  are  no  more  what  they  were; 
my  happy  hearth  is  turned  into  the  seat  of  con- 
tention distrust,  mental  depression,  individual 
solitude,  and  collective  misery.  The  infatuation 
of  a  strange  and  miserable  enthusiasm  has  thrown 
its  blinding  andmaddening  mantle  over  my  favour- 
ite child,  and  blasted  all  my  happiness  from  that 
quarter  '  where  I  had  garnered  up  my  heart.' 
I  am  an  old  man,  driven  from  my  own  door  by 
the  miseries  arising  from  a  mistaken  religion,  in- 
culcated by  the  crafty  and  corrupt,  who  practise 
upon  young,  and  sincere,  and  well-disposed  minds. 
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"  I  know  not,  my  young  friend,  whether  it  is 
superstition,  or  the  mere  weakness  and  dullness 
of  age,  that  at  present  gives  me  the  oppressive 
feeling  of  evil  that  is  over  me ;  but  a  prophetic 
fancy  clings  to  me,  that  I  am  leaving  home  for 
the  last  time,  and  that  I  shall  never  see  it  or  my 
beloved  daughter  more.  Excuse  this  weakness, 
Mr.  Stavely;  but  my  heart  is  so  blighted  and 
brimfull  of  disappointments,  and  this  journey 
about  the  vulgar  infatuation  of  my  youngest  son 
is  such  a  trial  to  me  just  at  this  moment,  that 
I  am  soft  as  a  woman;  and  I  think  the  very  rain 
that  strikes  against  my  window  as  I  write,  and 
the  howl  of  the  wintry  elements  among  the  battle- 
ments over  my  head,  have  a  presaging  sorrow  in 
them,  and  form  a  warning  voice  that  I  am  hear- 
ing them  for  the  last  time  round  my  own  mansion. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  may  I  indulge 
a  wish,  that  you  will  still  have  an  eye  of  observa- 
tion over  my  daughter,  and  trace  her  wanderings? 
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for  I  fondly  hope,  that  she  will  yet  be  brought  to 
reason  more  justly,  and  to  think  soberly  on  the 
subjects  which  are  at  present  so  misused  by 
her. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  son,  as  I  wish  to  call 
you  !  It  gives  me  great  comfort  to  think,  amid 
all  the  worrying  and  change  regarding  religion 
which  have  distracted  our  neighbourhood,  and 
so  deeply  affected  my  family,  that  yourself  and 
my  excellent  son  George  are  still  firm  friends  to 
the  church  of  England,  as  (notwithstanding  all 
that  her  enemies  say  against  her)  she  is  the  only 
liberal  and  respectable  rallying  point  of  good 
sense  and  moderation,  against  the  visionary 
changelings  of  a  restless  and  ever-fluctuating  in- 
novation. 

"  God  keep  you  ever  so,  and  make  you  as 
happy,  and  prosperous,  and  useful  as  you  are 
wise  and  virtuous  !  And  now,  having  indulged 
the  predilection  of  an  old  man  for  lecturing  and 
moralizing  to  his  juniors,  permit   me,  in   this 
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manner,  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  believe  me  ever 
your  affectionate  friend, 

"  James  Hervey  Orton. 

"  To  Louis  Stavely,  Esq.,  6fC. 

"  P.  S.  I  should  like  to  learn  from  you  any 
particulars  regarding  our  respected  friend  Mr. 
Jarman,  whenever  you  may  hear  from  him." 

There  was  something  most  startlingly  abrupt 
and  painful  to  Lydia  in  this  sudden  resolution 
of  her  father,  which,  together  writh  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  other  circumstances,  made  their  parting 
exceedingly  affecting  on  both  sides.  We  do  not 
choose  to  dwell,  as  we  might,  or  as  probably  in 
the  opinion  of  some  we  ought,  upon  the  state 
of  her  mind,  or  even  the  circumstances  of  her 
parting  with  her  father,  as  they  might  be  tedious. 
To  his  parental  remonstrances  and  anxious  ad- 
vice, her  reply  was,  in  the  striking  appeal  of  the 
christian  apostle,  on  a  very  different  occasion, 
M  Whether  we  ought  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge 
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ye  r  When  her  father  let  fall  a  word  of  appre- 
hension on  his  stepping  falteringly  into  the  car- 
riage, that  this  might  be  the  last  time  they  should 
meet  on  earth,  her  countenance  assumed  that 
solemn  expression  of  inward  suffering  which  her 
father  had  so  often  remarked,  and  which,  to  him, 
was  much  more  intolerable  than  a  more  usual 
indication  of  feminine  grief. 

In  truth  there  was  another  matter  which  wre 
have  not  yet  adverted  to,  which  assisted  in  work- 
ing up  her  mind  to  its  present  state  of  distress ; 
and  that  was  the  impression  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  sir  Hugh  Salvage.  He  was  the  only 
person  whom  she  had  ever  seen  expire;  and 
from  his  own  disavowal,  a  few  moments  previous 
to  death,  of  that  which  was,  in  her  view,  the 
very  essence  of  what  gave  a  human  being  hope 
in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  a  conviction  was 
forced  upon  her  mind  that  his  soul  was  eternally 
lost ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  one  of  "  the  children 
of  wrath,  even  as  others."  Her  mind  was  haunted? 
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in  spite  of  herself,  with  the  image  of  the  dying 
man,  who,  she  feared,  was  now  in  that  awful 
place  and  state,  where  God's  mercy  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  where  hope  or  joy  can  never  come. 
The  ideas  that  her  compassionate  nature  brooded 
over  constantly  are  of  too  awful  a  nature  for  us 
to  dwell  upon;  but  the  present  suspicion  that 
her  father's  friend,  like  the  rich  man  described 
in  the  parable,  was  "  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  tor- 
ment," and  that  that  fate  might  be  reserved  for 
her  father  himself,  brought  horrors  before  her 
which  almost  drove  her  insane. 

The  human  mind  is  never  so  much  in  a  state 
of  dependence  as  when  miserable.  Misery  na- 
turally and  necessarily  seeks  relief  or  consola- 
tion ;  and  it  was  to  her  Bible,  and  to  those  who 
could  talk  upon  it  with  her  peculiar  views,  that 
she  flew  in  this  meditative  and  depressed  state  of 
mind.  But  among  "  her  brethren"  of  the  new 
congregation  which  she  had  joined  she  found 
none  with  whom  she  could  talk  but  Mr.  Provan 
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himself.  Their  vulgarity,  in  spite  of  her  self- 
denied  humility  and  views  of  duty,  disgusted, 
and  the  general  bluntness  of  their  perceptions, 
wearied  her.  Mr.  Provan,  therefore,  soon  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Orton,  was  anxiously  in- 
vited to  the  Hall.  He  soon  became  a  frequent 
visiter,  and  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  advan- 
tages; and,  in  fact,  thoughts  began  to  strike 
him  while  he  contemplated  the  extensive  parks 
around,  and  antique  grandeur  of  the  mansion, 
which  made  his  heart  beat :  and  hereupon  ima- 
ginings and  views  of  worldly  things  came  gradu- 
ally over  him,  which  startled  him  at  their  bold- 
ness, and  delighted  his  fancy  by  their  interesting 
nature. 

Mrs.  Orton  at  first  utterly  refused  to  see  him, 
or  to  countenance  the  introduction  of  such  a 
person  into  her  house ;  but  her  scruples  on  the 
score  of  rank  and  situation  in  life  were  soon  over 
come  by  the   zeal  she  felt  against  some  of  his 
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doctrines,  or  rather  the  confidence  she  had  in  the 
strength  of  her  own  arguments,  if  pitted  against 
his.  A  lurking  desire  grew  upon  her  to  break 
a  lance  with  him  in  religious  controversy.  This 
was  indeed  to  her  and  her  neighbours  an  agree- 
able exercise  in  a  dull  winter's  evening ;  and  she 
could  not  abstain  from  meeting  the  elder  on  his 
second  visit,  her  mind  was  so  charged  with  argu- 
ments which,  as  she  thought,  would  utterly  con- 
found him  and  her  daughter,  and  make  them 
give  up  their  absurd  notions. 

She  attacked  him  at  first  condescendingly  and 
contemptuously,  skirmishing  only  at  the  out- 
posts of  her  arguments,  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  has  a  force  behind  that  is  sure  to  over- 
power. He  listened  to  her  with  the  most  polite 
attention,  and  even  deference ;  but  he  occasion- 
ally shook  his  head  and  smiled.  Mrs.  Orton's 
confidence  began  to  give  way  as  she  perceived, 
with  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  well-bred  woman, 
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that  he  was  patiently  hearing  her  out,  with  the 
condescending  air  of  one  who  attends  to  the 
prattle  of  a  child. 

When  she  had  exhausted  herself  and  her 
stock  of  arguments,  he  began  by  asking  her,  with 
the  air  of  an  instructor,  a  few  questions  of  such 
simplicity,  that  she  almost  disdained  to  offer  an 
answer  to  them;  but  he  drew  her  into  one  or 
two  admissions,  which  struck,  as  it  appeared,  at 
the  root  of  all  she  had  advanced ;  and  thus,  as 
we  may  vulgarly  say,  cut  the  legs  from  under 
her,  and  all  her  strong  positions.  Our  adroit 
polemical  reasoner  then  not  only  demolished  all 
her  superstructure,  with  the  playful  ease  of  a 
giant  overthrowing  the  puny  buildings  of  child- 
ren, but  chased  from  the  field  the  texts  she  had 
quoted,  with  other  texts  ten  times  more  decisive. 
He  then  enforced  his  own  system  with  a  power 
of  eloquence,  and  a  closeness  of  argument,  which 
extorted  even  the  admiration  of  his  opponent, 
who  had,  however,  like  Perdita  in  the  "  Winter's 
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Tale,"  previously  determined  not  to  be  convinced 
by  any  thing  he  could  possibly  say.  But  when 
he,  in  turn,  "  opened  out  upon  her,"  and  testified 
against  her  errors  and  those  of  "  the  world," 
and  showered  upon  her  a  volley  of  Scripture 
passages  and  ready  phraseology,  he  almost 
turned  her  admiration  into  hatred,  because  few 
people  like  to  be  beaten  in  argument,  particularly 
by  one  of  inferior  station.  During  this  discourse, 
the  anxious  mind  of  Lydia  was  strengthened  and 
confirmed,  even  to  a  feeling  of  triumph  over 
her  mother  ;  and  the  eloquence,  and  persuasion, 
and  fervour  of  the  speaker,  impressed  her  with 
sentiments  of  even  more  than  reverence. 

But  the  hardest  part  of  Mr.  Provan's  task  in 
his  instructions  of  Lydia,  and  the  greatest  of  his 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  influence  he  wished 
over  her  mind,  lay  in  reconciling  his  doctrine  of 
exclusive  election  and  reprobation — his  view  of 
what  is  called  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deity,  in 
ordaining  "  a  very  small  remnant"  to  receive  the 
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benefits  of  that  plan  of  redemption  which  He 
had  devised  for  mankind,  while  the  great  mass, 
as  he  maintained,  were  neither  saved  from  eternal 
wretchedness,  nor  even  were  intended  to  be  so — 
with  her  compassionate  nature  and  candid  con- 
sciousness of  frailty,  and  her  simple  and  natural 
notions  of  the  benevolence  of  that  great  Being 
who  created  the  fair  world  around  her.  In  vain 
he  argued  of  the  power  of  the  potter  over  the 
clay  in  his  hands,  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour 
and  another  to  dishonour;  and  that  he  called 
the  Jews  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
although  "  a  very  small  nation,'1  and  esteemed  by 
their  contemporaries  a  barbarous  and  contempti- 
ble people,  and  gave  unto  them  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  Canaanites,  while  these  latter 
he  drove  out  and  exterminated,  for  no  other 
reason  but  "  because  it  pleased  him,"  and  because 
he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  his 
own. 

"  Alas  l"  she  said,  u  it  is  no  doubt  my  corrupt 
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nature  and  unsubdued  heart  that  make  me 
disposed  to  reply  against  God.  But,  oh  that  I 
could  see  how  this  is !  or  check  the  presumptuous 
questioning  of  my  imperfect  reason,  or  repress 
the  weak  compassion  that  rises  in  my  poor  heart 
for  the  millions  around  me  who  are,  as  you  say, 
thoughtlessly  going  down  to  the  pit,  and  are  to 
be  reserved  for  ever  for  the  fiery  indignation  of 
Jehovah  !  I  cannot  easily  get  over  the  reply  of 
my  carnal  mind,  that  although  the  potter  hath 
power  over  the  clay,  yet  the  clay  of  the  earth 
cannot  feel^  as  poor  human  beings  can ;  or  if  it 
could,  methinks  a  just  and  benevolent  potter 
would  be  prevented  by  these  very  attributes 
from  making  sentient  beings,  who  he  knew 
would  either  make  themselves,  or  should  be 
made  by  him,  everlastingly  miserable." 

"  I  tell  you,  Miss  Or  ton,"  replied  the  elder, 
"  that  these  presumptuous  reasonings,  which 
have  been  answered,  as  far  as  they  can,  a  thou- 
sand times,  are  only  proofs  of  the  corruption  of 
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our  nature,  and  the  deficiency  of  our  faith.  I 
need  not  again  urge,  that  our  duty  is  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  believe.  And  when  we 
view  the  condemnation  of  the  world,  from  which 
we  have  been  plucked  as  brands,  it  only  ought 
to  make  us  the  more  joyful  for  our  own  deliver- 
ance.,, 

"  I  know  that,'1  was  her  usual  answer ;  " and 
that  I  ought  to  be  joyful,  and  not  to  think  of 
others.  But,  alas  !  alas  !  we  are  frail  and  sinful 
creatures,  and  I  feel  myself  far  behind  still  in 
this  part  of  the  Christian  race." 

When  Lydia  began  to  propose  her  questions 
upon  subjects  such  as  this,  the  elder  usually 
hastened  to  turn  the  discourse,  either  to  matters 
of  duty,  or  to  entertain  her  imagination  with  "  the 
promises"  of  the  Scriptures  to  God's  people.  He 
dilated  also  on  the  glowing  rhapsodies  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  who  did  not  themselves 
perceive  the  meaning  of  those  mighty  things 
which   they  uttered,  but  which  were  to  be  un- 

vol.  in.  c 
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ravelled  by  future  events  occurring  ages  after- 
wards,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  sagacity  of 
apostles  and  preachers,  when  the  light  of  the 
Messiah  should  shine  upon  the  church. 

These  views  filled  Lydia  with  a  pure  and 
pious  delight,  which,  as  it  shone  in  her  eyes,  and 
glowed  in  her  eloquent  admiration,  excited,  as 
we  have  hinted,  thoughts  and  wishes  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Provan,  of  a  far  more  earthly  and 
complicated  nature  than  she  at  all  at  present 
dreamt  of.  But  private  apprehensions  and 
private  reasons  made  him  by  no  means  forward 
in  discovering  those  sentiments  even  to  himself. 
Every  thing  abides  its  time,  and  so  did  those 
feelings  in  the  pastor  of  "  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Oldwood." 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  man 
who  had  effected  such  things  in  our  village  was 
himself  sincere  in  that  belief  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully taught  to  others.  With  the  private 
belief,   the  esoteric    philosophy?    of  a   man    of 
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talents,  who  has  been  long  hackneyed  in  the 
"  religious  world,"  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
meddle ;  and  our  business  is  more  particularly 
with  the  effects  which  such  men  may  produce 
in  a  community,  than  with  their  own  hypocrisy. 
But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Provan 
was  now  a  very  different  man  in  his  own  private 
thoughts  and  sentiments  than  he  had  once  been. 
His  sincerity,  whatever  it  really  amounted  to, 
sat  much  easier  upon  him  than  it  did  upon  Lydia 
Orton,  or  indeed  upon  most  of  his  congregation  ; 
and  he  was  little  troubled  in  heart,  at  the  har- 
rowing pictures  he  was  able  to  conceive  and  to  re- 
present in  words,  to  his  astounded  and  terrified 
congregation.  Far  would  it  be  from  us  to  say 
of  him,  or  of  the  class  he  may  represent,  that  he 
was  absolutely  acting  a  part,  and  did  not  oc- 
easionallv  feel  a  flutter  of  his  early  enthusiasm  ; 
but,  without  avowing  it  to  himself,  he  now  looked 
upon  these  feelings,  in  himself  and  others,  in  a 
very  different  light  to  what  he  once  had  done. 

c  2 
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The  deceptions  he  had,  from  a  natural  penetra- 
tion, discovered  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  as  well  as  the  low  motives  of 
the  religionists  with  which  he  had  long  had  to 
do ;  had  laid  bare  to  him  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary hypocrisy  of  those  who,  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  throughout  the  changes  of  circum- 
stances and  conflicting  of  passions,  tried  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  thought  and  action  very  contrary 
to  nature,  which  he  perceived  to  be,  after  all,  all- 
powerful  ;  and  while  he  spoke  the  language  of 
an  anchorite,  and  of  one  "redeemed  out  of  the 
world,"  he  subscribed,  in  every  instance  wherein 
he  was  tried,  to  the  general  wisdom  and  suitable- 
ness of  the  notions  and  practices  of  civil  society; 
although  daily  denouncing  them  in  his  meeting- 
house as  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  wThich  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  God,  and  would  only 
bring  upon  professors  of  Christianity,  who  prac- 
tised it,  "  the  greater  damnation." 

It  would  be  curious  to  many,  perhaps,  if  we 
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dared  be  metaphysical  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  to 
analyze,  more  at  large,  that  state  of  mind  which 
takes  an  ambitious  pleasure  in  working  up  har- 
rowing pictures  on    religion    with   painstaking 
art,  and  enforcing  horrible  dogmas  with  all  the 
power  of  language,  while  the  theological  orator, 
although  equally  interested  as  a  man,  is  little 
affected  himself.    We  can  merely  however  afford 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Provan  by  this  time  wore  his  re- 
ligion as  he  did  his  clothes,  because  he  had  once 
put  them  on  and  they  were  his,  and  had  long 
shielded  him  from  various  inconveniences,  and 
now  made  part  of  his  outward  man  at  least,  by 
which  he  was  known,  and  with  which  he  was 
identified. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LIGHT  READING  TO  MATCH. 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  reaches  forward, 
in  point  of  time,  and  shifts  from  the  distracted 
and  deserted  mansion  of  Orton  Hall  to  the  quiet 
and  warm  winter  parlour  of  a  secluded  old-fa- 
shioned house,  that  stood  in  a  nook  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pentland  hills,  rather  more  than  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland. 

The  house  we  speak  of,  or  rather  chateau,  if 
such  a  name  were  admissible  in  the  northern  part 
of  our  island,  was  situated  in  a  spot  such  as  none 
but  a  fervent  lover  of  nature  and  of  retirement 
would  have  chosen.  It  seemed  buried  among 
hills  and  fir-trees ;  its  thick  old  walls  often 
echoed  to  the  cry  of  the  ravens,  who  made  its 
long  toppling  chimneys  their  frequent  resting- 
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place  during  their  flight  from  the  distant  crags  ; 
and  when  you  approached  it  on  the  only  side 
below,  where  it  looked  towards  the  country,  its 
peering  turrets  and  lofty  belfry-arch,  under 
which  the  sky  appeared  above  the  hills  in  the 
rear,  together  with  its  long  narrow  ornamented 
windows,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
lonely  convents  still  to  be  found  hidden  among  the 
Apennines,  rather  than  the  comfortable  mansion 
of  a  modern  family. 

The  little  parlour  that  we  have  mentioned, 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  its  furniture  or 
ornaments  from  similar  apartments  of  more 
modern  houses,  saving  that  its  form  wras  not 
square,  its  chimneypiece  and  roof  were  elaborately 
carved,  and  one  of  its  windows  was  almost  filled 
with  painted  glass,  which  was  now,  however, 
covered  in  by  the  heavy  damask  curtains,  for  it 
was  night;  and  the  inmates  sat  round  a  small 
table  near  a  blazing  fire,  which  sent  forth  the 
most  comforting  warmth  to  the  sides  of  a  well- 
favoured  pointer-dog,  which,  by  the  special  per- 
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mission  of  the  ladies,  lay  blinking  in  perfect 
happiness  under  the  table  before  it.  At  one 
side  of  the  table  sat  two  ladies  in  the  bloom  of 
womanhood,  one  of  them  somewhat  advanced  in 
pregnancy  ;  and  opposite  to  them  a  middle-aged, 
or,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  a  "  youngish" 
gentleman,  in  slipshod  robe-de-chambre,  lean- 
ing back  luxuriously,  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  high  back  of  his  chair,  his  feet  lounging 
on  a  footstool  next  the  fire,  into  which  he 
looked ;  and,  giving  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
ladies  beside  him,  as  he  comforted  himself,  and 
pushing  the  book  from  him,  with  which  he  had 
been  occupied,  sat  musing  and  contemplating  hie 
own  felicity. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I  can  hardly  believe  my- 
self," thus  he  ruminated.  "  It  seems  incredi- 
ble, that  a  straying,  rambling,  idling,  gazing, 
musing,  unsettled  being,  like  myself,  should  be 
planted  here  at  last  among  the  cold  hills  of  Scot- 
land. My  fireside,  however,  is  as  warm  as 
yearning  bachelor  ever  wished  for,  and  I  play 
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the  married  man  like  a  very  patriarch,  rooted  to 
this  German  gothic  chateau,  as  if  I  had  never 
seen  the  Rhine  or  the  Ganges ;  and  so  confound- 
edly comfortable,  that  the  very  idea  of  marching 
would  now  make  me  turn  mutineer,  ay,  rank 
rebel.  Tied  to  a  petticoat  at  last,  faith  !  could 
not  leave  my  wife !  My  hills  and  woods 
without,  and  my  wife  within — would  not  trust 
her  on  the  baggage- waggon  I  am  sure,  poor 
dear  soul. — God  love  her !  there  she  sits,  and 
her  sister,  both  as  pretty  as  a  Turk  could  desire, 
and  happy  as  brides  ,•  making  their  little  orna- 
mental matters,  their  interesting  what-d'ye-call- 

'ems,  their Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  it  is 

baby-linen,  hem  !  And  I  to  have  a  child,  too, 
of  my  own,  ahem  !  I  wonder  what  old  general 
Trinkomalee  would  say  now  ?  He  would  raise 
the  country  about  me,  and  drown  the  mess-table 
in  wine  for  a  month.  God  bless  the  dear  ladies  ! 
what  can  they  be  whispering  about  ?" 

"  There,  he  is  got  into  one  of  his  studies,  and 

c  5 
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we  shaVt  get  a  word  out  of  him/''  whispered  one 
of  the  ladies.  "  Let 's  rouse  him  :  I'll  ask  him 
for  you.  Waken  up,  old  gentleman  !  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  my  dear !" 

"  Old!  what  is  that  you  say,  my  lady  ?     I  '11 

tell  you   what remember  to-morrow  night  ! 

You  had  better  keep  the  fair  side  of  me. 
ladies." 

"  I  am  sure  we  have  kept  as  quiet  as  could 
be  expected  of  any  sort  of  rational  women,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  that  extraordinary  religious  lady 
you  used  to  rave  about.  I  dare  say  you  were 
thinking  of  her  just  now;  weren't  you,  Mr. 
Jarman  ?" 

"  You  had  better  keep  me  in  good  humour 
until  to-morrow  night  is  over.  You  know  you 
said,  my  love,  that  you  should  be  quite  disap- 
pointed if  I  did  not  take  the  command  of  you 
and  lady  Barbara  into  Edinburgh ;  so  be  good 
girls." 

"'  Take  the  command   of  us?'    Lord,  how 
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these  military  men  accustom  themselves  to  talk  ! 
But  pray  tell  us,  my  dear,  have  you  heard  any 
more  of  that  Mr.  Stavely  ?  My  sister  is  dying 
to  see  him,  and  I  verily  believe  is  in  love  with 
him  from  description." 

"  One  should  not  ask  you  a  question  about 
any  young  man,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  ladies, 
u  you  are  so  ready  in  fastening  love  upon  one ; 
but  really  I  think  the  story  is  so  odd,  or 
romantic,  if  you  please,  of  a  lady  refusing  to 
marry  the  man  she  loves,  upon  any  plea  what- 
soever ;  and  her  father  and  mother  even  urging 
her  to  it ;  and  the  setting  herself  up  to  argue 
against  her  own  marriage,  like  a  divine  of  seventy ; 
— it  is  beyond  belief." 

"  No  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,"  answered 
Mr.  Jarman,  "  to  such  as  you,  my  light-hearted 
simpleton.  But  enthusiasm  is,  after  all,  so  scarce 
in  the  world,  that  few  people  in  our  artificial 
society  know  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  on  any 
subject :  least  of  all  can  they  conceive  its  effects 
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in  connexion  with  religion.  In  short,  few  people 
have  very  high  ideas  of  duty  of  any  kind,  if  it 
implies  self-denial." 

"  Now,  do  you  really  defend  that  lady's  con- 
duct, Mr.  Jarman  ?"  said  his  wife.  "  There 
is  something  presumptuous  in  her  setting  up 
her  judgment  above  her  father,  and  above  even 
the  learned  clergy  of  the  church  ;  and  her  bandy- 
ing passages  out  of  the  Bible,  and  talking  about 
the  people  of  God,  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  what  God  required  of  such  as  herself,  and 
all  that : — and  yet  you  say  she  was  a  sensible, 
thoughtful  girl."     • 

"  Particularly  so,  my  dear;  most  intelligent 
and  rational  upon  all  subjects  but  one :  but  rather 
romantic,  and  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  which 
unfortunately  turned  itself  into  this  dangerous 
channel.  But  although  I  don't  mean  to  defend 
her,  nor  to  dispute  what  you  say,  yet  enthu- 
siasm of  any  kind  I  have  a  sort  of  reverence  for ; 
for  it  has  no  place  in  a  barren  mind,  or  a  cold 
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heart,  and  is  generally  associated  with  the  very 
noblest  properties  of  our  nature — high  sentiments 
and  warm  feelings, — though  sometimes  with  great 
weakness  of  judgment.  It  often  carries  away 
very  strong  minds  by  its  own  burning  force  and 
power." 

"  But  isn't  it  a  sad  thing  for  her  father  and 
other  relatives  to  see  such  a  girl  so  infatuated  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is;  but  there  are  many  sad 
things  in  the  world,  my  dear,  and  more  domestic- 
misery  and  individual  injustice  suffered  from 
this  cause  than  thoughtless  people  are  at  all  aware 
of.  The  best  of  our  species,  the  amiable  and 
the  warm-hearted,  are  cheated  out  of  their  proper 
happiness  by  the  arts  of  those  who,  from  interest 
or  mistaken  zeal,  practise  upon  them  by  means 
of  the  most  serious  of  subjects." 

"  But  when  do  you  expect  this  Mr.  Stavely 
here?"  inquired  the  younger  of  the  ladies. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  here  by  this  time,  as 
I  think,  from  his  letters,"  answered  Mr.  Jarman. 
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"  And  what  has  become  of  that  Miss  Orton, 
now,  sir?" 

"  She  is  gone  to  Dublin,  as  I  learn ;  and  poor 
Stavely  says  he  is  wretched,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  from  the  thoughts  of  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  state  of  the  village,  where,  he 
tells  me,  every  one  is  set  against  another  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  whole  place  is 
in  a  ferment  of  sectarian  party.  I  have  advised 
Stavely  to  fly  out  of  it,  and  begged  of  him  to 
come  here  first,  which  is  only  about  a  day's 
march  from  his  Scotch  estate  of  Stonylands, 
and  told  him  how  happy  he  would  be  at  Black- 
braes  here.  I  gave  him  a  hint  about  you,  my 
lady  Barbara,  and  all." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Jarman !  Did  you  really 
say  any  thing  of  me  ?" 

"  I  did,  upon  my  honour.  I  could  not  help  it 
in  speakingof  the  desirable  objects  at  Blackbraes." 

"  Now  what  could  you  possibly  tell  him  of 
me,  Mr.  Jarman  ?    You  are  such  a  quizz." 
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"  I  said  it  would  do  him  good  to  see  how 
happy  we  all  were  here ;  and  how  we  had  win- 
tered in  the  country,  and  were  now  watching  the 
spring  buds ;  and  how  I  poked  about  the  garden 
and  the  grounds,  and  hunted  and  shot,  and  some- 
times of  a  stormy  day  went  climbing  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hills  above,  to  hear  the  wind  whistle 
about  my  ears;  and  how  I  stood  on  the  crags 
at  these  times,  and  watched  the  wrack  of  clouds 
drifting  towards  the  sea,  while  the  hawk  whirled 
over  my  head,  and  the  curlew  weeped  so  plain- 
tively to  the  sighing  storm;  and  how  I    came 
home  in  the  evening  wet  and  weary ;  and  then 
how  kindly  lady  Frances  there,  scolded  me,  and 
bustled  about  me;  and  you  looked  so  pretty, 
lady  Barbara,  and  so  like  a  thoughtless  little  sim- 
pleton, as  you  are;  and  how  you  pouted  at  me 
when  I  talked  badinage  to  you ;  and  chuckled 
and  felicitated  yourself  that  you  had  no  husband 
to  plague  you,  while  I  knew  all  the  time  that 
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you  were  like  the  bishop  with  the  mitre ;  your 
ladyship  would  have " 

"  Mr.  Jarman,  for  shame  of  yourself !  Frances, 
my  dear,  how  can  you  allow  that  absurd,  eccen- 
tric— I  don't  know  what — hill-climbing,  hare- 
chasing,  East  Indian  husband  of  yours,  to  go 
on  at  this  rate  ?  And  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
given  such  an  account  of  me  to  that  gentleman, 
Stavely,  that  I  shaVt  be  able  to  look  him  in  the 
face.  I  don't  know  what  such  an  odd  man 
might  say." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  sister,  I  am  sure,"  said  lady 
Frances  Jarman ;  "  but  you  must  just  take 
courage  and  face  it  out,  my  lady  Barbara.  I 
can't  think,  for  all  that,  why  you  are  so  anxious 
about  the  good  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  whom 
you  never  saw/' 

;i  Wouldn't  any  one  have  a  curiosity  to  see 
a  gentleman  who  had  won  the  heart  of  such  a 
pretty  enthusiast  as  that  Miss  Orton,  and  who 
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was  at  present  so  strangely  circumstanced  with 
her  ?  Do  you  think,  after  all,  Mr.  Jarman,  that 
they  will  be  married  ?  if  you  can  answer  me  a 
serious  word." 

"  I  have  great  doubts,  your  ladyship.  I 
think  there  may  be  hopes  for  you,  even  in  that 
quarter." 

U  You  11  get  no  good  of  him,  sister,"  rejoined 
lady  Frances,  laughing.  "  I  really  don't  know 
how  you'll  bear  the  sight  of  that  Mr.  Stavely 
when  he  does  come.  Mr.  Jarman  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  mercy  for  you,  and  if  he  continues 
to  quizz  you  so  before  the  gentleman,  he  '11  maice 
you  hate  him  for  pure  opposition." 

"  I  wonder,  sister,  how  you  can  laugh  at  the 
impudence  of  your  ridiculous,  nonsensical  hus- 
band there  ?"  said  the  younger  sister,  half  pet- 
tishly. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  my  pretty  lady  Barbara  !"  said 
Mr.  Jarman,  laughing  and  smoothing  his  chin. 
"  I  do  like  to  see  you  pout !     And  there  's  the 
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very  dog  under  the  table  looking  up  and  laugh- 
ing. Lord,  how  happy  I  should  be  if  we  had 
Stavely  here  this  minute!  I'd  set  him  on  to 
quizz  you,  lady  Barbara,  just  to  put  him  in 
spirits  after  his  disappointment." 

"  Hark !  I  think  I  hear  a  carriage,"  said  lady 
Frances  ;  "  there  is  my  father  coming." 

"  I  hope  it  is  him,  and  I  'm  glad  he  is  come, 
I  'm  sure,"  said  the  youngest,  pretending  to  be 
angry.  "I'll  give  him  a  hint  to  tell  his  long 
story  of  lord  Aberdou's  trial,  just  to  annoy  you, 
Mr.  Jarman." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  lady,  not  so  fast.  If  you 
dare  to  set  his  lordship  on  with  Aberdou's  trial, 
I  '11  manage  to  get  him  to  set  you  a  task  that 
will  be  worse  than  climbing  hills  with  me  for  a 
fortnight." 

"  Come  now,  good  people,"  said  lady  Frances, 
"  don't  banter  any  more  now  ; — here  comes  my 
father." 

When  the  door  was  opened  there  entered  a 
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hale  elderly  gentleman,  plainly  dressed,  with  a 
white  powdered  head,  a  nose  tinted  by  a  delicate 
rubicund,  and  a  broad  good-humoured  Scotch 
face. 

"  How's  aw,  how's  aw,  ladies  and  gentleman  ? 
Nothing  but  you,  Mr.  Jarman?  "*  was  the  first  sa- 
lutation of  the  old  earl  of  Maxwellwood,  Mr. 
Jarman's  father-in-law,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  homely  speech  and  attachment  to  national 
peculiarities.  "  Sitting  in  state,  as  usual,  wi'  your 
wylicoat  on,  among  ladies  in  an  evening  ?  Fie 
shame !  a  travelled  gentleman,  and  an  auld 
sodger,  canna  do  without  a  wylicoat  at  night, 
after  the  mess  hour  !  and  kent  that  I  was  coming 
too !  And  the  litter  of  books  too,  '  as  you  were/ 
always  lying  before  you  like  ted  hay !  Well, 
these  oddities!" 

H  Goodness  !  father  are  you  come  to  abuse  us 
again  ?  1 11  take  Mr.  Jarman's  part  myself, 
4  for  a'  the  ill  he's  done  me  yet.'  Ye  Ve  betrayed 
me  into  quoting  a  line  of  a  very  vulgar  song,  wi5 
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your  scolding,  father,""  said  the  youngest  of  the 
ladies,  heartily  glad  to  see  her  father. 

"  God-sake,  ladies  !  but  ye  look  charming  the 
night,  and  well-dressed  ye  are;  I  never  saw  you 
look  better.  Nae  wylicoats  on  you,  my  faith  ! 
But  I  wonder  ye  can  bear  to  see  your  laces  and 
odds  an'  ends  hobbled  through  the  colonel's 
books  and  scarted  papers.  And  there  he  majors 
up  an"  down,  his  wylicoat  flaffing  behint  him, 
and  whistling  to  himself,  as  if  I  warna  speaking  [?' 

"  Wylicoat,  wylicoat !  what  the  devil 's  the 
meaning  of  that,  my  lord?"  said  Mr.  Jarman, 
stopping  in  his  walk  and  laughing. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Jarman  (we  darna  ca'  you  colonel), 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  o1  the  word — But 
sit  down  beside  me  an*  the  ladies,  an'  no  gang 
flaffin  about  there,  sometimes  wi"  your  face  to 
us,  an'  sometimes  your  back,  making  me  take  a 
crick  in  my  neck  following  you — Wylicoat,  sir,  is 
an  excellent  Scotch  word,  as  they  all  are,  although 
rather,  I  suppose,  of  an  auld-wife  origin,  mean- 
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ing  some  dangling  part  o1  a  bairn's  duds,  just 
like  that  ridiculous  flaffin  thing  o'  yours.  I  canna 
bide  to  look  at  it  I* 

"  Father,  every  one  has  his  oddity,  I  suppose ; 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Jarman,  my  goodman,  there," 
said  lady  Frances,  in  the  same  homely  manner, 
"  wearing  his  favourite  study-gown,  is  not  so  odd 
as  your  persisting  in  speaking  that  broad  Scotch. 
Why,  I  verily  believe  that  Thomas  Preston,  the 
miller,  that  comes  to  the  Castle  daily  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  wi'  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head 
nearly  the  circumference  of  an  umbrella,  could 
hardly  understand  some  of  your  words." 

"  Lassie,  ye  may  as  weel  think  to  put  me  out  o' 
conceit  ni?  my  father's  name  an'  teetle  that  I  bear, 
or  his  lands,  that  keep  us  aw  brade  an'  braw,  or 
this  bonnie  auld-fashionM  castle  o^  Blackbraes, 
wi'  aw  its  pleasant  howms  an'  its  muckle  hips  o' 
hills,  gruesom  though  they  be,  an'  the  auld 
whirren  fir  trees,  an  aw'  the  other  appurtenances 
thereof,  that  I  gied  to  you  an'  the  colonel  there, 
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on  your  wedding  day,  as  to  think  to  put  me  out 
o'  conceit  wi'  my  Scotch,  I  tell  you,  my  sonsie 
lassies,  that  the  vera  judges  on  the  bench  canna 
expound  Scotch  law  without  it." 

"  But,  my  lord,  it  is  fast  yielding  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  south  country,"  said  Mr.  Jarman, 
"  which,  like  the  greater  warmth  and  more  abun- 
dant wealth  of  the  latter,  are  gradually  melting 
away  your  old  phraseology  and  your  provincial 
notions,  and  bringing  improvement  and  happi- 
ness to  the  bleak  hills  and  poor  soil  of  Scotland." 

"  Mr.  Jarman,  I  could  argue  these  points  with 
you  inch  by  inch  ;  an'  ye  would  find  it  not  so  easy 
a  matter  to  support  what  you  assert  as  ye  now 
think  :  but  I  didna  come  here  to  spend  the  night 
in  argument.  I  shall  only  say,  what  would  the 
genuine  Scotch  character  be  without  their  lan- 
guage ?  Does  not  the  very  associations  of  their 
undulating  and  irregular  banks  an'  braes,  an"  the 
wild  beauties  of  their  country,  as  well  as  their 
homely  humour,  mix  in  all  their  attractions  with 
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their  expressive  idioms?  What  would  Raby 
Burns's  poetry  hae  been  without  his  Scotch  ?  An' 
I  '11  tell  you,  my  good  auld-fashion'd  tutor,  Tho- 
mas Tudhop,  the  minister  o'  Dundroit,  couldna 
preach  ae  sensible  word  if  he  war  obliged  to 
knop  English.'' 

"  Well,  my  dear  old-fashioned  father,"  said 
the  younger  of  the  ladies,  "  there  is  the  servant, 
telling  us  that  supper  is  laid,  which,  to  country 
people  like  us,  is  an  important  meal.  Are  you 
hungry,  father  ?" 

"  Hungry,  my  bairn  ?  I  could  eat  a  vera 
horse  !  Blackbraes  makes  me  aye  as  hungry  as 
a  hawk.  An'  ye  hae  plenty  o'  Scotch  cakes, 
Frances?  If  ever  I  come  here  an'  find  the  house 
without  oat-cakes,  ye  may  take  to  the  hills  out 
o'  my  sight." 

"  O  yes,  my  lord,  plenty  of  oaten  cakes.  An' 
there 's  Mr.  Jarman  has  put  on  his  cloth  coat,  and 
come  down  regularly  dressed  for  supper,  to  please 
vou." 
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"  That 's  a  good  fellow.  Now  ye  look  some- 
thing like  yourseF  ;  od  !  ye're  a  personable  man, 
colonel,  and  must  hae  made  a  strapping  sodger. 
But  I  dinna  like  thae  fiddler-taiPd  coats  that  the 
men  w;ear  now-a-days,"  added  the  homely  old 
nobleman,  turning  Mr.  Jarman  round  ;  "  an'  I 
canna.  get  Saunders  Law  brode,  the  tailor,  per- 
suaded to  make  my  ain  coats  of  a  rational  breadth 
behind,  although  I  've  fleech'd  wi'  him  till  I  'm 
wearied.  And  when  I  think  on  the  decency  of 
langsyne,  I  'm  black  ashamed  to  walk  up  the 
High-street  o'  Embro'  wi'  thae  nippet  bits  o' 
swallow-tail'd  things.  Od !  I  think  the  vera 
fourteen-story  houses  look  down  an'  gloom  at  me 
as  I  pass.  A  man  's  perfectly  shirpet  to  naething, 
to  please  a"  wheen  boys  an1  tailors." 

"  Now  if  doctor  Johnson  were  here,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Jarman,  as  they  sat  down  tc  supper, 
"  he  would  soon  stop  your  mouth,  by  delivering 
himself  of  a  rolling  rumbling  speech,  as  thus — 
'  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  to  be 
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garrulous  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and,  in 
the  multitude  of  their  complainings  against  life, 
to  be  ever  murmuring  against  whatever  is  pre- 
sent and  recent,  and  overvaluing  the  things  that, 
in  the  incessant  progress  of  change,  are  past  and 
forgotten.' " 

"  Very  well,  sir;  and  it  showrs  how  easy  that 
sort  of  wordy  mouthing  is  to  write, — that  rum- 
bling sound,  as  you  call  it, — when  you  can  do  it 
extemporaneous." 

u  Lord,  father,  you  are  not  taking  your  sup- 
per !"  said  lady  Barbara ;  "  your  lordship  is 
doing  nothing." 

"  De'il  a  fears,  Baby,  my  bairn  !  But  I  maun 
speak.  It  just  delights  me  to  come  here  an"'  see 
you  aw  so  happy  ;  an'  than  we  can  just  talk  sae 
hamely  when  we  're  by  oursels." 

"  Don't  you  think,  father,  that  Mr.  Jarman 
looks  very  well  since  we  came  to  Blackbraes  ?" 
said  his  lady,  looking  across  the  table  with  that 
fondness  and  pride  which  sometimes  lights  up 
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the  face  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  which  is  so 
precious  to  a  doting  husband. 

"  Look,  my  dear  ? — I  tell  you,  Mr.  Jarman, 
you  never  looked  well  until  my  daughter  got 
you.  You  did  not  even  dress  well,  sir  !"  (Mr. 
Jarman  smiled,  and  looked  gratefully  at  his  lady, 
while  the  talkative  old  lord  went  on.)  "  My 
daughter  has  cut  down  your  very  oddities  (ex- 
cept the  wylicoat).  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Jar- 
man, the  old  ribbed  small-clothes  you  used  to 
wear  as  thick  as  mail,  that  you  were  sure  to  put 
on  in  the  warmest  weather?  and  then  you  used 
to  persist  in  choking  yourself  by  a  hard  heavy 
collar  round  your  neck,  which  must  have  been 
as  great  a  punishment  as  the  Chinese  moving 
pillory — ha,  ha,  ha  P 

"  And  then  he  used  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  servant,  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures no  doubt,"  said  lady  Frances ;  "  but  he 
sometimes  takes  to  his  wanderings  still,  and 
frightens  me  to  death  about  him ;  and  he  will 
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come  home  late  at  night  in  a  drowned  state, 
after  having  jumped  all  the  crags,  and  waded, 
perhaps,  all  the  rivers  within  ten  miles." 

"  Well,"  said  his  lordship,  musingly,  "  this 
has  let  a  light  into  my  mind  I  never  could 
see  before ;  to  wit,  the  kindness  of  Providence 
in  obliging  the  world  with  an  assortment  of  wild 
beasts,  tigers,  serpents,  and  alligators,  and  what 
not;  judiciously  scattered  about  the  country  like 
bugbears  or  scarecrows,  to  keep  gentlemen  from 
straying  like  gipsies.  I  warrant,  had  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  when  in  India,  poked  himself  into  the  jun- 
gles, and  about  the  pools,  as  he  does  here,  he 
would  have  been  apt  to  receive  a  salutation  from 
some  tiger  or  panther  that  would  have  settled 
him  for  his  intrusion." 

"  Really,  ray  lord/'  said  Mr.  Jarman,  "  you 
are  quite  a  philosopher  ;  'tis  a  pity  the  world 
should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  your  itudes 
de  la  nature^  Such  discoveries  as  these  are  worth 
crying  up.    But,  seriously,  I  met  with  an  adven- 
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ture  only  five  days  ago,  which  will  make  me  a 
little  more  cautious  in  my  rambles.  I  tell  the 
story  now,  when  it  is  all  over,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  a  person  who  helped  me  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  served  me  in  a  matter  little  short 
of  life  and  death.  Don't  put  yourself  in  such 
anxiety,  my  lady,  for  I  promise  you  sincerely  to 
be  a  better  boy  for  the  future.11 

"  Oh,  sir,  let 's  hear  the  story,1'  cried  lady 
Barbara,  impatiently.  "  If  it  isn't  romantic 
enough,  do  embellish  it  a  little,  just  to  make  it 
worth  telling;1 

".Hold  thy  tongue,  Baby  !"  said  her  father, 
fondlingly;  "  Fll  have  it  clipped.11 

"  You  know,  my  lord,"  continued  Mr.  Jarman, 
"  that  toppling  slice  of  the  farthest  range  of  hills, 
about  two  miles  from  the  village,  which  is  called 
the  Dragbrae,  and  overlooks  that  pretty  chasm, 
called  Moss-glen,  just  at  its  head  ?" 

"  I  remember  the  place  since  I  was  a  boy,11 
said  his  lordship  :  "  a  pretty  chasm  it  is,  as  you 
call  it,  for  a  man  to  lose  his  life  in.     It  was  in 
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that  very  hole  that  Davie  Dod,  the  fisher,  was 
drowned — poor  stupid  body  !" 

"  My  God!  Mr.  Jarman,"  said  his  lady,  with 
alarm,  "  how  can  you  frighten  me  in  this  man- 
ner, by  wandering  about  such  places  ?" 

"  Haven't  I  promised  better  behaviour,  my 
love  ?  But  this  was  the  story: — I  had  been  often 
near  the  place,  but  never  could  get  a  proper 
view  of  the  glen,  just  where  the  other  smaL 
stream  pours  into  it  from  between  two  rocks. 
You  know  the  one  is  small,  and  the  other  craggy 
and  projecting;  and  the  lichens  and  sloe-thorns 
come  out  so  beautifully  just  where  the  little  cas- 
cade rushes  down  over  the  pebbles :  and  the 
ragged  willows  dipping  into  it  as  it  falls,  your 
lordship  never  saw- " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  saw,  nor  ever  heard 
of  such  a  man  in  my  life,"  said  his  lordship,  half 
reprovingly.  »  1 11  have  you  proposed  to  my 
friend,  sir  Finlay  Finlayson,  for  his  principal 
shepherd,  and  then  you'd  be  so  happy,  herding 
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sheep  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.     Faith,  you 

might  stay  all  night   on   your  hills,    for   that 
matter."  Jmi01 

"  Well,  my  lord  ;  but  I  had  taken  it  into  my 
head  to  have  a  proper  view  of  the  glen  from 
above,  and  there  was  no  other  way  but  coming 
round  upon  it  by  the  upper  side  of  the  Drag- 
brae,  when,  as  I  was  peeping  over,  my  feet  slipped, 
and  I  tried  to  make  a  run  by  the  steep  side  of 
the  brae,  until  I  could  come  latitudinally  upon 
some  birch  bushes,  by  which  I  might  catch  to  stop 
myself;  but  could  not  keep  my  feet;  my  head 
became  giddy,  as  I  found  myself  coming  down 
by  the  run.  The  devil  wouldn't  have  saved  me, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  of  it ;  but  just  as  I  was 
whirling  and  tirling,  a  figure  bolted  up  from  a 
nook,  and,  giving  me  a  push,  which  took  the 
breath  from  me,  I  was  pitched  aside  from  my 
line  of  descent,  and  I  found  myself  rolling  round 
in  the  arms  of  the  man,  until  he  stopped  us  both 
by  getting  the  only  arm  he  had  free  into  a  hole 
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on  the  face  of  a  hill,  called  the  Tod's-hole,  and 
so  stopped  our  pleasant  career ;  until,  I  being 
senseless,  he  managed  to  drag  me  round  a  little 
to  a  more  level  spot,  where  I  recovered  myself." 

"  And  who  was  it  that  did  this  ?  Who  was  it 
that  saved  you,  sir  ?"  cried  the  ladies. 

"  That  is  yet  a  secret  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Jar- 
nian  ;  "  but  positively  this  seasonable  service  that 
he  rendered  me  is  a  burden  on  my  conscience 
until  I  find  him  out  and  repay  him.  Finding 
that  the  only  way  of  my  getting  to  my  road  in 
safety,  was  by  crossing  the  stream  a  little  farther 
down  the  glen ;  and  that  I  was  weak  and  some- 
what bruised,  he  whipped  me  up  in  his  arms  with 
a  strength  that  astonished  me ;  forded  the  stream 
with  me  almost  before  I  was  aware,  and  set  me 
down  dry  on  the  other  side  :  and  when  I  began 
to  thank  him,  and  make  acknowledgment,  and 
inquire  how  I  could  reward  him,  he  scarcely 
deigned  me  a  reply,  but  wishing  me  a  good 
afternoon,  turned  an  angle  of  the  broken  and 
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tangled  bank  through  which  we  made  our  way, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him." 

"  And  was  he  a  gentleman  T*  inquired  the 
ladies  again. 

"  Faith,  my  ladies,  there  are  several  things  go 
to  the  making  of  a  gentleman  ;  so  that  I  cannot 
well  answer  your  question :  but  there  are  some 
people  that  one  meets  in  equivocal  circumstances, 
who  are  gentlemen  by  nature  and  feeling,  which 
you  know  is  not  always  the  case  with  gentlemen 
by  wealth  or  profession." 

"  O,  I  dare  say  he  is  some  fishing  or  shooting 
straggler  from  Edinburgh,"  said  lord  Maxwell- 
wood  ;  "  some  writer  or  writer's  clerk,  no  doubt." 

u  I  don't  know  if  this  will  throw  any  light 
upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Jarman,  producing  a  few 
leaves  of  a  play,  on  the  title-page  of  which  was 
written  "  Robert  Ralstone."  "I  found  these 
leaves  sticking  under  the  breast  of  my  coat,  after 
he  had  left  me,  as  if  they  had  got  there  as  we 
rolled  down  the  brae  together ;   for  I  believe, 
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when  he  pushed  against  me  to  stop  me,  he  had 
a  book  in  his  hand/' 

"  What  a  curious  thing  it  would  be,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  if  your  tumbling  friend  of  the  glen 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Ralstone  of 
Boghead,  who  got  into  some  quarrel  with  his 
father,  and  ran  off  with  a  strolling  company  of 
players  l" 

"  I  should  positively  like  to  see  the  man 
again,"  said  Mr.  Jarman ;  "  and  I  think  he  is 
likely  to  be  living  about  Swintown  village.'' 
onV- Why  shouldn't  you  go  and  speer  him  out  V 
said  lady  Barbara,  imitating  her  father's  Scotch; 
*'  it  would  be  such  an  adventure !  If  you  could 
catch  him  play-acting  in  some  barn,  or  rolling 
himself  down  some  hill-side  like  a  nine-pin  ! — 
Oh.!  if  I  was  a  man!" 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Baby  !"  said  the  old  lord, 
humorously  shaking  his  head.  "  But,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  what  should  hinder  you  and  I,  by  May  of 
country-idleness,  to  take  a  ride  down  to-morrow 
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evening  after  dinner  (if  no  company  should  come 
to  Blackbraes),  to  the  village,  to  inquire  after 
such  a  person  ?  It  is  nearly  full  moon,  you  know." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  "if  the  ladies  will  occupy  themselves  until  we 
return  with  their  little  industry,  or  their  music, 
or  their  baby hem  !  I  shall  attend  your  lord- 
ship." 

The  little  homely  supper-party  soon  retired 
to  their  early  rest,  although  Mr.  Jarman  did  not 
think  it  so  very  soon  ;  for  the  ladies  having  left 
them,  his  lordship  worked  round  the  conversation 
to  the  story  of  the  endless  law  plea  between  old 
sir  John  Haurlehame  and  Thomas  Tough- 
thrapple,  the  farmer,  about  a  three-inch  wall ; 
and  had  not  got  farther  than  the  second  sederunt 
upon  the  first  plea,  when  the  bottle  failed  him, 
and  sleep  came  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
gather  himself  together  and  proceed  to  bed. 

Which  leads  us  to  proceed,  without  further 
remark,  in  the  "  aughteenth  place,"  as  the  reve- 
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rend  minister  of  Dundroit  would  say,  by  way  oi 
making  a  merit  of  thus  shortening  his  discourse, 
to  follow  Mr.  Stavely  in  his  journey  from  Clynch 
Castle  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Orton  Hali 
towards  the  north,  which  we  do  in  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


AN    ANGRY   MAN,  WHO   GETS   HIS  HEAD  BROKEN 
FOR  NOTHING. 


There  was  something  more  than  regret  in  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Stavely,  as  he  left  the  dark  ave- 
nues of  Clynch  Castle,  on  a  morning  so  heavy 
and  unpropitious  that  he  would  have  postponed 
his  journey,  but  that  he  had  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  should  suffer  more  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, should  he  remain  striving  to  employ  him- 
self with  occupations  for  which  he  found  he  had 
not  spirits,  than  from  the  worst  weather  that 
might  overtake  him  on  his  road.  He  had  no 
companion ;  to  travel  in  a  carriage  by  himself 
he  thought  solitary  and  effeminate,  and  though 
much  more  fatiguing,  and  less  convenient,  he 
determined  to  proceed  the  whole  way  on  horse- 
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back,  accompanied  only  by  a  favourite  servant ; 
and  to  make  first  for  Blackbraes,  the  comfort- 
able and  romantic  seat  of  his  friend  Jarman. 

He  felt  something  more  than  regret,  we  have 
said,  as  he  passed  the  gates  and  grounds  of  Or- 
ton  Hall;  which  looked  dull  and  solitary,  the  irre- 
gular mansion  in  the  distance  being  quite  shut  up; 
and  he  contrasted,  with  something  of  bitterness, 
as  he  rode  along,  the  happy  days  of  hopeful 
early  life,  which  he  had  passed  rambling  among 
the  lawns  and  recesses  of  the  park.  During  the 
whole  of  his  journey  he  ruminated  on  the  plea- 
sures of  that  day  of  joy,  when,  not  long  ago,  he 
had  returned  to  these  scenes  from  his  long  pil- 
grimage abroad.  He  was  then  in  the  proud  and 
envied  character  of  a  bridegroom,  on  the  very 
eve  of  being  united  to  her  whose  much-loved 
image  had  dwelt  in  his  heart  in  all  his  wander- 
ings, and  who  then  hailed  his  return  with  a  joy- 
ful and  agitating  welcome.  And  now,  what  a 
change  in  the  whole  prospect  of  his  life !  And 
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yet  the  feelings  both  of  himself  and  Lydia,  he 
believed,  remained  much  the  same ;  and  then- 
union  and  happiness  were  prevented  by  a  cause 
so  singular !  "  By  how  many  channels,  hidden 
and  unexpected,*"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  may 
not  poor  humanity  be  visited  with  evil  and  dis- 
appointment r 

For  several  days  during  his  journey,  he  scarcely 
spoke  to  a  human  being.  At  the  inns  and  places 
of  entertainment  where  he  rested,  his  manner 
was  retiring  and  reserved  to  a  degree  unnatural 
to  him  ;  looking  with  jealousy  on  any  one  whom 
he  could  not  avoid  meeting,  and  who,  with  the 
conventional  freedom  of  travellers,  seemed  in- 
clined to  address  him  ;  for  he  felt  as  one  unhappy 
in  mind,  and  out  of  humour  with  the  world  ;  so 
that  his  own  servant  almost  feared  to  speak  to 
him  about  the  necessary  affairs  of  their  journey. 

But  this  feeling,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  began  to  wear  off;  and  that  necessity  which 
is  common  to  human  beings  in  all  ranks,  which 
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impels  the  casual  companionship  of  the  poor 
pedestrian,  pacing  along  with  weary  legs  and 
"  clouted  shoon" — which  attracts  together  for 
company  alike  the  light-hearted  country-lass,  as 
she  travels  to  the  market-town,  and  the  stooping 
pedler,  weary  under  the  burden  of  his  whole 
wealth — began  to  cause  Mr.  Stavely  to  wish 
seriously  for  some  one  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
roads  crossed,  and  two  others  diverged  off  from 
the  one  on  which  he  proceeded ;  so  that,  the  place 
and  its  roads  being  strange  to  him  as  well  as  his 
servant,  he  felt  quite  at  a  loss  which  to  take.  As 
he  stood  hesitating,  and  consulting  with  his  ser- 
vant regarding  their  route,  he  observed  a  gen- 
tleman accompanied  by  a  servant,  coming  for- 
ward from  one  of  the  roads,  and  he  determined 
to  tarry  for  him,  and  of  him  inquire  his  way. 

When  the  gentleman  came  up,  he  also  began 
to  look  east  and  west,  as  he  perceived  the  dif- 
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ferent  roads,  and  Mr.  Stavely  concluded  from  the 
manner  of  the  stranger,  that  he  was  as  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  the  country  as  himself.  The 
gentleman  however  came  up  with  urbanity,  and 
taking  off  his  hat  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign 
air,  inquired  of  Mr.  Stavely  if  he  could  direct 
him  which  of  these  roads  led  to  a  village  called 
Swintown. 

Mr.  Stavely  replied,  that  he  was  equally  a 
stranger  on  this  road,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
answer  the  question ;  for  that,  in  fact,  that  vil- 
lage, as  he  understood,  lay  on  his  own  route,  and 
he  was  at  the  very  moment  hesitating  which  of 
the  roads  before  them  to  take  as  the  one  which 
should  bring  them  to  it. 

After  a  few  words,  by  which  neither  seemed 
to  avoid  the  other,  they  took  one  of  the  roads  by 
chance,  and  tacitly  began  to  set  forward  together. 
As  they  proceeded,  the  stranger,  with  a  slightly 
foreign  accent,  but  in  perfectly  familiar  English, 
seemed   the  most   forward  to  converse,  which, 
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Mr.  Stavely,  with  the  instinctive  reserve  of  an 
Englishman,  might  not  have  been  readily  in- 
clined to  encourage,  had  he  not  perceived,  on 
looking  again  at  his  new  companion,  that  his 
face  was  not  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  that, 
however  casually,  he  must  have  met  him  some- 
where before. 

"  The  afternoon  is  becoming  chill,"  said  the 
stranger,  after  a  little  ;  "  I  feel  sensibly  (or 
imagine  I  do)  the  difference  of  climate,  as  I 
penetrate  towards  the  north,  from  that  of 
France." 

"  It  is  natural  you  should,  sir,*"  said  Stavely, 
"  but  this  is  a  hilly  and  somewhat  cold  part  of 
the  country ." 

"But  do  your  feelings  get  colder  as  your 
mountains  approach,  monsieur  VEcossoisV  said 
the  stranger,  speaking  the  last  words  familiarly, 
as  if  he  would  say,  "  Let  us  talk  freely,  for  I  am 
a  stranger  and  a  French  man." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  think  it  is  the  very 
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contrary,"  said  Mr.  Stavely ;  "  although  I  am 
only  an  inquirer  myself,  and  not  a  Scotchman,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  me.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  blood  is  the  warmer  the  farther 
north  you  proceed  ;  for  although  the  Scotch  are 
proverbially  calculating,  they  are  not  generally 
cold.  I'm  almost  certain  they  are  warmer- 
hearted  than  us  Englishmen  ;  and  I  think  the 
Highland  Scotch  are  much  the  warmest  of  the 
people." 

"  Ha !  very  well,  sir  ;  but  we  on  the  continent 
hear  much  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Scotch. 
What  do  you  think,  sir?  What  is  your  opinion? 
Touchant  la  religion,  comment  en  pensez-vous  P' 

"  To  say  truth,  I  don't  wish  to  think  upon 
the  subject,"  said  Stavely,  a  little  surprised  at 
the  stranger's  manner,  and  the  tenor  of  the  ques- 
tion. "  I  have  heard  too  much  about  religion 
of  late,  and  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  talk  more 
upon  it,  after  what  I  have  suffered." 

"  Suffered,  did  you   say,  monsieur  ?    Hah  ! 
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pardonnex-moi,  did  I  hear  you  right  ?  Suffered  ! 
Not  so  much  as  I  have  done !"  said  the  stranger, 
as  if  eager  to  tell  something,  or  to  hear  some* 
thing  on  the  subject. 

"  Yes,  sir,  suffered,"  said  Stavely,  solemnly; 
"  but  why  does  this  surprise  you,  sir  ?  And  do 
you  also  talk  of  having  suffered  from  this  cause?" 

"  Ow/,  monsieur^  horriblement !  Je  wl  enrage 
depertserque  la  tranquillite  d'unefamille  soitruine 
par  la  distraction  de  sa  religion" 

"  We  are  strangers,  monsieur,  and  have  met 
accidentally  now,  although  I  am  certain  of  having 
met  you  before.  You  seem  disposed  to  talk  with 
me  upon  some  matter  of  suffering,  in  which,  I 
confess,  I  feel  an  interest,"  said  Stavely  earnestly, 
and  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  companion. 
"  You  seem  a  foreigner  to  this  country :  I  am 
an  English  gentleman,  and  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  talk  freely,  while  it  is  convenient  for  us 
both  to  journey  together." 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  said  the  stranger,  no 
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less  proudly,  "  and  while  the  chevalier  de  Fro- 
mont  honours  you  for  your  frankness,  and  as  a 
gentilhomme  Anglois,  he  calls  himself  also  a 
man  of  honour,  as  is  your  English  phrase,  whom 
no  gentleman  need  hesitate  to  trust  with  his  con- 
fiance"  And  as  he  said  this,  the  strange  gentle- 
man bowed  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  with 
the  sincere,  though  somewhat  theatrical,  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  his  nation. 

"But,  sir,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  wherein 
he  seemed  to  expect  a  similar  confidence,  "par- 
donnez-moi,  I  am  uncertain  whether  to  call  you 
monsieur  or  my  lord.  I  never  can  judge  of  the 
rank  of  an  Englishman  from  his  appearance." 

"  It  would  be  very  strange  if  you  could,"  said 
Mr.  Slavely,  smiling  at  the  ideas  this  saying 
called  up.  "  My  name,  sir,  is  simply  Louis 
Stavely,  of  Clynch  Castle,  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land; and  as  to  any  other  title,  as  a  title,  I  think 
it  is  likely  to  be  long  ere  that  give  me  any 
anxiety." 
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"  Mr.  Stabely  !  Staveiy  !"  said  the  chevalier, 
trying  to  fit  the  name  of  his  new  friend  to  his 
mouth.  "  It  would  save  me  tiring  you  with  a  tale, 
if  you  could  guess  what  brings  me  into  this  nor- 
thern part  of  your  phlegmatic  island,  and  makes 
me  wander  here  among  these  cold  heavy  hills, 
the  look  of  which  makes  me  shudder  ;  where  the 
very  sheep,  as  they  browse  their  scanty  mouthful 
from  among  the  heath,  look  stunted  and  sad, 
and  seem  to  my  ears  to  bleat  in  melancholy 
sounds  from  the  bogs  and  crags/' 

''-  I  never  was  a  guesser  of  guesses,  monsieur 

■ 

Ic  chevalier"  answered  Louis:  "  and  as  for  the 
country,  this  that  we  have  before  us  is  certainly 
an  unfavourable  specimen  of  Scotland's  scenery, 
as  you  will  say  when  we  have  proceeded  farther 
on.  But  the  cause,  monsieur,  the  cause  of  your 
journey  ? 

"Is  revenge,  sir,  revenge;  just  vengeance 
rather,"  said  the  Frenchman,  clenching  his  teeth, 
with  a  look  of  impatience. 
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"  That  is  the  errand  of  a  savage,  pardonnez- 
moi,  monsieur"  said  Mr.  Stavely. 

"  It  is  the  errand  of  a  man,  sir;  it  is  the  spe- 
cial errand  of  justice,  for  the  punishment  of  an 
injury  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognisance," 
said  the  Frenchman,  with  zealous  animation. 

"  The  cause  again,  my  friend  ?  I  would  rather 
have  the  tedium  of  a  long  story,  than  be  un- 
able in  conversation  to  know  c  whether  to  deny 
or  affirm.' " 

"  It  is  not  long,  after  all,  sir.  Attendez-vous.  I 
had  a  sister,  a  dear  sister — we  lived  happily  and 
contentedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  just 

as  you  go  to but  that 's  of  no  consequence — 

until  a  miscreant  came  and  seduced  my  innocent, 
simple  sister. 

"  Seduced,  monsieur?  That's  a  sad  affair ;  but 
nothing  very  much  out  of  the  common  course 
of " 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  the  Frenchman; 
"  he  seduced  her  from  her  faith,  religious  seduc- 
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tion.  Persuaded  her  that — But  give  me  pardon, 
sir ;  I  cannot  think  of  it." 

«  Go  on,  Mr.  Fromont.^ 

"  He  was  some  sort  of  bapt 1  can't  speak 

it and  of  an  insinuating  manner,  and  a  smooth 

tongue.  I  know  not  what  brought  him  to  preach 
to  a  few  people  in' the  neighbourhood;  but  he 
frightened  my  poor  Ada ;  and  then  he  so  per- 
suaded her,  that  she  was  never  like  the  same 
person  after,  and  fled  from  us  with  him  :  and, 
ah  !  if  I  could  find  the  villain  !" 

"  But  he  might  be  conscientiously  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  doing  his 
duty ;  and  so  might  your  sister,  sir,"  said  Stavely, 
much  struck  with  the  coincidence  in  the  stranger's 
story  with  his  own ;  "  and  what  can  you  say  to 
that  ?  We  cannot  interfere  with  conscience,  you 
know." 

"  Yraiment,  monsieur;  but  conscience,  parti- 
cularly with  a  woman,  is  frequently,  as  the  priests 
well  know,  mere   mental  weakness,   the  empty 
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and  sonorous  pipe  of  ignorance,  into  which  Fana- 
ticism can  blow  any  stop  she  pleases :  it  is  imbe- 
cility of  mind,  narrowness,  stubbornness,  a  gloomy 
imagination — the  soft  wax  of  simplicity — ce  qui 
vous  plaira." 

"  But  what  proof  did  the  man  give  of  insin- 
cerity, that  makes  you  feel  so  bitter  against  him?" 
said  Stavely. 

"  Ha,jrij)on!  he  courted  her  indefatigably. 
What  do  you  call  it  ?  II fait  V amour — wooed  her 
— persuaded  her  to  run  off  with  him — had  every 
thing  prepared — protestant  clergyman  and  all — 
and  had  I  not  arrived  in  time " 

"  But  he  was  not  successful,  you  have  said  ; 
and  why  should  you  think  more  of  him  ?  At  all 
events,  why  should  you  indulge  unchristian  sen- 
timents of  vengeance  ?" 

"  He  was  successful,  mon  cher  monsieur,  in 
ruining  my  poor  Ada^s  peace,  in  seducing  her 
from  the  religion  of  her  fathers,  in  involving  her  in 
a  maze  of  controversial  uncertainty,  in  estranging 
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her  from  her  family,  in  rendering  her  the  inno- 
cent object  of  proselytizing  intrigue  with  busy 
religionists,  in  blasting  her  prospects  among  the 
honourable  and  ancient  catholic  families  with 
which  our  house  has  for  centuries  been  con- 
nected, monsieur  FAnglois"  continued  the  che- 
valier solemnly.  "  The  seed  has  been  sown  by 
this  hypocritical  villain,  which,  small  at  first,  has 
spread  into  a  great  tree;  and,  like  the  upas, 
bears  poison  and  strife  on  every  bough,  while  its 
roots  insinuate  deeply,  and  branch  widely,  be- 
cause their  nourishment  is  concealed. " 

•  I  am  really  sorry  for  you,  sir,  and  your  fa- 
mily," said  Stavely,  "  and  could  not  have  thought 
that  among  the  variety  of  artificial  evil  in  social 
life,  there  should  be  any  extent  of  it  from  this 
source.  But  what  would  you  do  with  this  preach- 
ing man  if  you  found  him,  sir  ?" 

"  Ha,  sir!  give  me  but  hold  of  him  by  the  troat, 
and  I  would — ha  !" — said  the  stranger,  stretching 
out  his  arm,  and  opening  and  grasping  his  hand 
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significantly,  his  teeth  firmly  set,  and  his  look 
that  of  fierce  determination. 

"  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  feel  so  revenge- 
fully, sir,"  said  Stavely,  soothingly.  "  I  also 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  more 
than  I  need  trouble  you  with  the  details  of; 
but " 

"  Will  you  then,  sir,  feel  for  me  so  far  as  to 
assist  me  in  seeking  out  this  man  ?"  said  the 
young  Frenchman,  warmly.  u  I  may  be  useful 
if  I  can  find  him,  at  least  in  preventing  him  from 
effecting  some  similar  private  misery.  I  will  at 
least  terrify  him  by  the  bitterness  of  my  re- 
proaches." 

i(  He  will  regard  it  all  as  persecution,  and 
himself  as  a  martyr,  and  perhaps  give  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  it ; — yet,"  continued  Stavely,  half  in 
jest,  "  I  will  not  refuse  your  challenge,  if  you 
can  show  me  how  I  can  assist  you  to  find  the 
man." 

"  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you — rcmercie,  mon 
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chcr  monsieur"  said  the  chevalier  eagerly.  "  I 
know  the  name  of  the  fellow  ;  it  is  monsieur  Ral- 
stone — Ralstone  it  is — Alexander  Ralstone — and 
he  did  live  and  was  at  this  little  Scotch  town  of 
Sowintown,  which  I  hope  we  are  now  drawing 
near  to.  If  we  should  not  hear  of  him  there, 
he  will  be  sure  to  be  found  among  the  small  sects 
and  little  companies — assemblages — of  religious 
philosophers  and  disputers — artisans  and  apron 
men  they  may  be,  but  yet  independent  culti- 
vators of  religious  science — in  your  pious  cities  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow — eh,  monsieur  ?"  and  the 
Frenchman  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea. 

H  Faith,  it  may  be  an  amusing  employment  for 
a  time,  and  instructive,  mayhap,"  said  Stavelv, 
the  fancy  of  the  adventure  pleasing  him,  in  his 
present  state  of  mind.  "  Well,  monsieur,  if  op- 
portunity serves,  I  will  bear  you  company,  and 
assist  you  in  your  search,  if  I  can  ;  but  here  is  a 
village  coming  out  from  behind  the  hill  before 
us.     I  hope   it  is  the  one  we  are  in  search  of, 
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and  that  there  may  be  found  something  in  it  fit 
for  a  hungry  man;  for  the  air  of  these  bleak 
hills  has  made  me  feel  ravenous." 

Though  Stavely  meant  to  have  pushed  on,  so 
as  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  if  possible,  at  Black- 
braes,  which  he  learned  was  only  a  few  miles 
beyond  Swintown;  the  company  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, the  prospect  of  some  congenial  ad- 
venture, and  his  keen  appetite,  determined  him 
to  remain  in  the  village  for  a  few  hours  at  least ;  to 
stir  up  the  idlers  of  the  country  inn  for  some  sort 
of  dinner  for  himself  and  the  Frenchman,  with 
whom  he  had  a  curiosity  to  become  better  ac* 
quainted. 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  inn,  and  the 
awkward  manners  and  broad  Scotch  of  the  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  Stavely  sufficiently  unpromising, 
they  had  a  better  dinner  set  before  them,  after  a 
time,  than  they  could  have  expected  ;  and  they 
both  enjoyed  it  the  better  for  each  other's  society. 
By  the  time  they  had  discussed  a  bottle  of  such 
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inferior  strong  port  as  the  country  inns  are  gene- 
rally provided  with,  they  began  to  get  intimate, 
and  to  be  more  and  more  pleased  with  each 
other. 

Having  finished  their  wine,  our  travellers 
began  to  feel  the  stiffness  of  fatigue  from  the 
day's  exercise,  and  to  think  of  taking  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night,  in  the  place  where  they 
had  dined.  They  sent  for  the  landlord,  of  whom 
they  made  inquiry  regarding  any  person  of  the 
name  of  Ralstone ;  but  could  hear  of  none,  except 
one  whose  christian  name  was  not  Alexander,  but 
Robert,  who  had  turned  actor  some  years  ago, 
and  who,  some  said,  was  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  others  contradicted  it,  and  affirmed 
they  were  different  men. 

Being  able  to  obtain  no  further  satisfaction, 
the  two  gentlemen,  invited  by  the  fineness  of  the 
moonlight  night,  agreed  to  amuse  themselves  for 
an  hour  by  a  stroll  through  the  town,  to  make 
their  observations,  and  see  if  they  could  pick  uf 
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any  adventure  to  help  out  the  dullness  of  the 
evening. 

The  town  presented  nothing  but  the  long  run- 
ning street,  the  narrow  diverging  lanes,  and  the 
pretending  little  pillared  and  knockered  abodes 
of  country  gentility,  set  up  impertinently  like  their 
owners  above  the  less  ambitious  dwellings  that 
sat  lowly  beside  them ;  and  little  was  seen  in  the 
street  but  the  listless  villagers,  straggling,  few 
and  far  between,  and  staring  curiously  as  they 
passed  at  the  casual  traveller. 

Mr.  Stavely  and  his  friend  had  passed  through 
the  town,  and  crossed  a  neat  bridge  at  its  farther 
end,  invited  to  prolong  their  stroll  a  little  way 
into  the  country  beyond,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  When  pacing  silently  on,  they  observed 
something  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  in  a  small 
field  adjoining  the  road,  and  on  drawing  near, 
observed  two  persons,  one  a  stout,  well-formed 
fellow,  and  the  other  a  slip  of  a  youth,  whom 
the  former  seemed  to  be  teaching  to  fence,  and 
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whose  swords,  for  these  they  seemed  to  use  for 
lack  of  foils,  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  had 
attracted  the  gentlemen's  notice. 

The  bare  sight  of  any  thing  like  fencing  set 
the  chevalier  a  longing,  and  dragging  Stavely  by 
the  arm  into  the  field,  he  drew  near,  and  at  once 
entered  with  enthusiastic  earnestness  into  the 
spirit  of  the  combatants,  who  seemed  no  way 
disinclined  to  show  play  before  strangers. 

Monsieur  Fromont  immediately  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  younger  of  the  persons;  and,  for- 
getting alike,  in  his  haste,  his  English  and  his 
respect  for  the  youth's  professed  instructor,  he  at 
once  began  to  criticise,  and  direct  in  English  or 
French  as  the  phrases  came  readiest. 

"  Ha,  wTell  done,  youth!  Bien ! — there  now  ! 
— good  !  courage  I — Ha,  not  that !  Vous  vous  y 
prenez  mall — Tut,  tut !  not  so  far  forward.  Parry- 
tierce  !  parry  tierce!  prenez  garde ! — That 's  good 
play;  but  they  ought  to  have  foils,  and  not 
swords  like  these.       Monsieur,  keep  up  your 
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arm!  Bon, — that  will  do, — ha!  Fondez-vous 
mieux.     Now,  sir, — now!    Ah,  tffacez-vous  F 

The  chevalier  had  been  so  intent  upon  the 
science  of  the  fencers,  that  he  had  never  looked 
at  the  men  until  their  play  brought  them  round, 
so  that  the  moon  shone  full  on  the  face  of  the  firm 
manly  figure,  who  seemed  to  be  the  instructor, 
and  discovered  a  set  of  rather  handsome  Scotch 
features,  now  animated  with  the  fervour  of  the 
exercise ;  but  at  the  sight  of  which  the  French- 
man started,  and  grasped  Stavely'sarm  with  the 
sudden  agitation  of  some  awakened  passion. 

"  Sacre  DieuF  he  exclaimed,  "  if  that  isn't 
the  man! — the  villain  that  I've  been  riding  the 
world  after,  until  my  bones  are  as  stiff  as  a 
Scotchman's  stockfish.  Ha!"  he  added,  darting 
from  Stavely,  and  springing  in  between  them; 
"  give  me  pardon,  but  I  must  speak  somewhat 
to  you,  sirrah  !"  He  then  waved  his  hand  to 
the  youth,  and  addressing  the  other  with  fierce 
scorn,  "  Voire  nomme,  monsieur  de  Vepee  A     I  de- 
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mand  in  English,  sir,  is  not  your  name  Ral- 
stone?" 

"  My  name  is  Ralstone,"  answered  the  other, 
promptly;  and,  after  a  moment's  surprise,  draw- 
ing himself  firmly  up,  with  an  offended  look, 
"  and  Ralstone  was  my  father's  name,  sir.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  Ha,  then  I've  found  the  villain !"  said  the 
Frenchman,  choking  with  passion.  u  And  swords 
too  !"  he  added,  exultingly.  Then,  stepping  up 
to  the  youngest,  he  only  said,  "  Voire  epee, — sir, 
your  sword;"  and,  without  another  word,  he 
plucked  the  small  ill-kept  sword  out  of  the  youth's 
hand,  and,  shaking  it  for  a  moment,  as  he  put 
himself  in  a  position,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Shall  I  take  up  a  sword  to  thee,  scoun- 
drel?    You  are  no  gentleman — you  are 5 

"  No  gentleman,  and  scoundrel?"  cried  the 
other.     "  Stand  off,  or  I  will  thrust- my  weapon 

into  your   d d   French  corpus!     To  come 

here,  and  abuse Who  are  you,  sir?" 
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"  I  am  thy  enemy.  Ha,  villain !  now  I  will 
have  vengeance,  if  thou  wert  the  son  of  a  dog!* 
and  when  the  Frenchman  had  uttered  this,  the 
two  sprang  upon  each  other  with  such  fury  that 
they  almost  fell  upon  the  soft  grass,  on  which 
they  scarcely  could  keep  their  feet. 

Louis  was  so  taken  by  surprise  with  this  whole 
scene,  that  he  had  not  time  nor  power  to  inter- 
fere while  the  combatants  pushed  at  one  another, 
and  fought  round  and  round  the  meadow  with 
the  most  vengeful  determination.  The  strange 
man  showed  a  superiority  in  strength,  and  no 
deficiency  of  agility  or  courage,  while  the  che- 
valier was  evidently  the  better  swordsman  of  the 
two.  The  aim  of  the  former  soon  showed  itself 
to  be  to  provoke  or  break  the  sword  of  the 
Frenchman,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  get  to 
close  with  him,  when  he  could  avail  himself  of 
his  superior  strength,  which,  after  some  time  and 
many  passes,  he  succeeded  in  doing,  by  an  effort 
of  united  strength  and  art.    But  this  proved  im- 
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mediately  disastrous  to  him ;  for  a  small  piece 
broken  off  the  chevalier's  sword  flew  accidentally 
into  the  face  of  him  who  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing it ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  his  adver- 
sary, the  chevalier,  the  advantage  of  a  moment, 
during  which,  grasping  him  by  the  sword-hand, 
and,  tripping  him  up  at  the  same  instant,  while 
he  struck  the  unfortunate  stranger  on  the  face 
with  his  broken  sword,  they  both  fell,  the  French- 
man uppermost,  almost  exhausted  with  their  own 
fury  and  exertions. 

f  Jamie !"  cried  the  stranger  to  the  strip- 
ling who  stood  by,  as  he  continued  to  struggle 
with  the  chevalier  for  the  sword,  and  finding 
himself  stunned  by  the  repeated  blows  he  had 
received  on  the  head;  "  Jamie,  will  you  stand 
there,  and  see  me  murdered,  without  lifting  a 
hand  ?    If  I  could  only  get  on  my  legs  again  !v 

The  stripling  at  once  made  a  blow  at  the 
head  of  the  chevalier,  which  was  stopped,  with 
some   rough   handling,   by    Stavely,    who   now 
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thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  unexpected 
strife.  But  he  had  no  sooner  lifted  up  his  French 
friend,  and  got  between  him  and  his  antagonist, 
than  the  stripling,  in  revenge  for  the  cuff  he 
had  got  from  Stavely,  during  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  strife, 
having  armed  himself  with  a  stick  which  he 
plucked  out  of  the  hedge,  struck  Mr.  Stavely 
while  he  was  between  the  combatants.  Stavely 
flew  to  wrench  the  stick  from  the  young  man, 
although  stunned  by  the  blow.  The  French- 
man's antagonist  had  now  got  up,  and  was  in 
close  gripe  with  him ;  and  now  the  whole  four 
were  either  fighting,  or  otherwise  struggling  to- 
gether. 

Louis  had  just  wrenched  the  stick  from  the 
young  man's  hands,  and  was  shaking  him  by  the 
collar  for  his  insolence,  being  all  that  his  pride 
would  suffer  him  to  do  to  the  youth,  although 
he  felt  the  blood  trickling  into  his  neck  from  the 
effects  of  the  latter's  treacherous  blows,  when  he 
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heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  galloping  into  the 
Held,  and,  looking  round,  perceived  two  gentle- 
men riding  in  amongst  them;  and  instantly  a 
voice,  in  a  half-humorous  tone,  and  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent,  cried  out,  as  the  speaker 
began  to  separate  the  combatants, 

"  Hilloa,  lads !  what  rs  aw  this  about  ?  Sepa- 
rate, I  say  ! — Off  haunds !  Lord,  will  ye  thrapple 
ane  anither  before  my  face  ?  Here  's  a  bloody 
battle,  indeed  ! — a  pretty  Shirra  Muir  this  !  And 
swurds  an'  aw  !  I  charge  you,  sirs,  in  the  king's 
name — and  gentlemen  too  !  For  shame  an5  scan- 
dal !  to  be  cutting  ane  anithers  throats  on  our 
ain  greensward  !" 

"  Gracious  Heavens,  Mr.  Stavely!"  cried  the 
other  gentleman,  "what  fray  is  this?  Your 
head's  streaming  blood.''1 

■  A  very  unexpected  fray,  sir,"  answered 
Stavely,  trying  to  recognise  the  other,  whose 
voice  seemed  familiar  to  him. — "  Ha,  Mr.  Jar- 
man  !  I  am  really  ashamed  that  you  should  find  me 
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in  the  midst  of  a  fracas  like  this ;  but  had  you 
been  here  a  few  minutes  sooner,  you  would  pro- 
bably have  had  a  share  of  what  was  going  on 
yourself,  just  to  keep  your  tactics  in  use." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  God-sake !  Mr. 
Jarman,"  interrupted  lord  Maxwellwood,  for  it 
was  he  that  first  got  among  the  combatants,  "  if 
this  gentleman  is  not  Mr.  Ralstone's  son  of  Bog- 
head, just  as  I  said,  and  bleeding  like  a  sheep's 
craig  ln 

"  And  the  same,  I  believe,  that  saved  me  from 
falling  into  the  Moss-glen,"  said  Mr.  Jarman. 
"  Upon  my  honour,  I  could  wish  I  had  been 
sooner  in  this  field  of  battle  :  I  might  have  saved 
him  a  broken  head,  in  return  for  the  other  even- 
ing's service  he  did  me,  and  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  have  dealt  a  neighbourly  blow  myself 
if  the  cause  be  good." 

"  The  cause  is  entirely  good  and  proper,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  chevalier,  now  able  to  speak, 
but  too  confused  to  recollect  the  best  English ; 
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"  if  we  had  only  the  right  man  to  fight  withal ; 
but  I  fear  I  have  been — what  do  you  say? — 
pommelling  the  wrong  man.  The  face  is  like, 
but  the  hair  of  this  fencing  gentilhomme  is  too 
light; — and  then  he  is  so  stout — si  puissant,  si 
vigour enx.  Tush  !"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman, 
taking  another  look  of  his  opponent ;  "  the  other 
Ralstone  and  this  are  as  like  as  two  eggs ;  but 
the  other  has  no  such  animation,  ni  courage. 
Tush  !  ni  run  ni  Vairfre" 

"  And  so,  gentlemen/'  said  his  lordship,  after 
indulging  a  sly  laugh  at  the  Frenchman's  solilo- 
quizing uncertainty,  "  it  turns  out  to  be  aw  a 
mere  mistake? — ae  man  ta'en  for  anither,  an' 
thrashed  soundly  for  naething !  an'  ye  hae  baith 
been  sticking,  an'  stabbing,  an'  worrying  at  each 
other  like  todds — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  The  Gallican  gentleman/'  said  Stavely,  "has 
had,  I  understand,  good  cause  of  offence  against 
some  one,  whom,  in  the  partial  moonlight,  he 
thought  he  recognized  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
fencers.  But  I  hope  it's  all  forgiven.*' 
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"  Forgiven !"  said  his  lordship ;  "  to  be  sure. 
Ye  maun  forget  an'  forgie,  when  its  aw  a  perfect 
mistake.  Come,  shake  hands,  lads.  Od !  there 's 
Mr.  Ralstone,  honest  Boghead's  harum-scarum 
son,  back  again.  I  knew  your  father,  young 
man,  forty  years  ago." 

"  Yes,  shake  hands,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Jarman.  "  I  dare  say  you'll  be  all  the  better 
friends  for  breaking  each  other's  heads." 

"  There,"  said  the  Frenchman,  offering  his 
hand,  which  was  readily  taken  by  the  Scotchman, 
who  waggishly  gave  it  a  squeeze,  which  made  the 
poor  chevalier  ejaculate  two  or  three  sacrts. 

"  Now,  friends,"  said  lord  Maxwellwood,  "if 
you  can  come  with  Mr.  Jarman  here  and  myself  to 
Blackbraes  House,  well  put  aw  this  brulzie  to 
rights  o'er  a  stoup  of  something  comfortable. 
It 's  a  gude  auld  fashion  to  souther  clour'd  heads 
o'er  a  stoup  an'  bicker." 

Mr.  Jarman  having  seconded  this  invitation,  it 
was  accepted  by  all,  excepting  Mr.  Ralstone, 
who,  only  requesting  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Jarman 
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on  the  following  day,  to  which  the  latter  readily 
agreed,  set  off  by  another  road  with  his  young 
companion,  while  the  others  proceeded  merrily 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  towards  the  romantic 
mansion  of  Blackbraes. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  INCIPIENT  EFFECTS  OF  DEEP  RELIGIOUS 
IMPRESSIONS. 

We  again  return  to  the  dreary  hearth  and 
joyless  mansion  cf  Orton  Hall,  now  presenting 
so  different  a  scene  from  the  homely  old  castle 
of  Blackbraes,  and  from  what  itself  did  at  the 
opening  of  our  history.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
point  of  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  shut 
up;  and  was  now  totally  without  inhabitants, 
except  three  or  four  ill-tempered  malevolent  ser- 
vants, who,  having  divided  themselves,  few  as 
they  were,  among  the  various  sects  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Oldwood,  kept  themselves  in  indi- 
vidual heat  in  the  long  winter  evenings  by  reli- 
gious contentions,  and  seemed  to  feel  an  excite- 
ment during   the  dullness  of  their  lives  in  in- 
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dulgingabigoted  aversion  to  each  other's  opinions, 
and  in  the  rancours  of  sectarian  opposition. 

The  aged  and  almost  broken-hearted  owner  of 
these  noble  domains  was  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  Declining  in  health,  and  with 
sunken  spirits,  he  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  check  the  sectarian  folly  of  his  youngest 
son,  and  to  save  the  honour  of  his  family;  the  de- 
tails of  which  would  drive  the  reader  from  our 
pages.  Lydia  and  her  mother  were  living  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Dublin.  But  if  wre  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  whoever  has  followed  us 
thus  far,  in  the  fate  of  the  amiable  and  sensitive 
Miss  Orton  ;  and  can  further  obtain  his  attention 
to  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which,  con- 
stituting the  romance  of  real  life  instead  of  ima- 
gination, have  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of 
delineation,  perhaps  the  remainder  of  Lydia's 
history  may  neither  be  without  interest  nor  in- 
struction. Our  own  apology,  at  least,  is,  that 
fashionable  sorrows  are  neither  the  most  natural, 
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nor  the  most  intense,  and  fashionable  follies  to  us 
have  become  nauseous*. 

Events  which  to  ordinary  minds  make  up  but 
the  common  occupations  of  the  day,  and  furnish 
out  the  meaningless  pageant  of  life ;  to  such  as 
are  cast  in  a  different  mould,  we  need  hardly  re- 
mark, are  of  deep  importance;  and  bring  with 
them,  either  for  good  or  evil,  poignant  and  im- 
pressive sensations.  Lydia  Orton,  after  many 
inquiries  and  delays,  and  the  diffident  fears  of 
humility  and  self-reproaches  for  her  own  want 
of  faith,  and  conferences  with  Mr.  Provan,  and 
prayers  with  tears  in  private,  received  baptism 
as  an  adult,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Provan  and 
the  brethren  from  Dublin,  with  a  mind  so  im- 
pressed with  the  awfulness  of  the  rite,  that  even 
the  grave  men  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  were 
affected;   and  the  maidens  of  the  church  who 

*  The  late  gifted  Mr.  Maturin  has  given  some  spirited  sketches 
of  scenes  on  the  subject  to  which  we  allude,  occurring  in  this  very 
city  of  Dublin,  in  his  clever  novel  of  "  Women." 
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were  admitted  as  witnesses,  stood  round  the  bath 
weeping,  while  the  youthful,  trembling  saint, 
amid  the  prayers  of  the  company,  "  went  down 
into  the  water/'  like  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia. 

But  when  she  was  taken  home,  and  her  ner- 
vous frame  and  feelings  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  ceremony,  and  while  she  sat  in 
her  chamber  in  the  lone  tenantless  mansion,  now 
almost  left  to  herself,  she  reflected  so  constantly 
and  so  intensely  on  the  awfulness  of  the  step  she 
had  taken,  and  the  profession  she  had  so  openly 
made  of  having  divested  herself  of  the  world, 
out  of  which  she  had  fled  at  the  call  of  her  God, 
like  Lot  out  of  Sodom,  and  of  having  ff  put  on 
Christ ;"  of  her  having  been  "  buried  with  him 
in  baptism,'1  and  raised  with  him  again,  as  from 
the  dead,  into  newness  of  life,  that  the  world 
seemed  to  her  almost  too  gross  to  live  in  consist- 
ently with  her  conceptions  of  that  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  that  became  her  ;  and,  like  Milton's  Sa- 
brina,  in  the  presence  of  Com  us  and  his  crew, 
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she  almost  feared  "  to  unlock  her  lips  in  the  un- 
hallowed air,"  lest  she  should  bring  any  dishonour 
upon  "  that  worthy  name  by  the  which  she  was 
called." 

But  strange  it  may  appear,  that  every  elevated 
aspiration  of  "  deliverance  from  the  world"  was 
immediately  succeeded  by,  and  in  fact  settled 
down  into,  a  reacting  spirit  of  sorrowing  interest 
for  "  the  friends  she  held  so  dear,"  who,  by  every 
step  she  mounted  into  that  sanctificatioij  of  spirit 
after  which  she  aimed,  were  moved  to  a  greater 
distance  from  her ;  and  upon  whom,  however 
deeply  she  loved  them  according  to  the  flesh,  the 
purity  of  her  principles  and  the  deep  seriousness 
of  her  profession  made  it  imperative  on  her  to 
turn  her  back  as  "  o/'the  world,"  from  which  she 
had  been  "chosen  out;"  in  as  far  as  she  closely 
followed  Him,  who,  bearing  the  same  infirmities, 
went  about  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  from  feelings,  no  doubt,  akin  to  her 
own.     And  then  the  image  of  her  aged  and  be- 
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loved  father  would  come  before  her,  opposing 
and  disapproving  what  she  considered  vital  truth, 
with  a  stem  decision,  but  a  melancholy  mildness; 
wandering  in  the  crowded  wilderness  of  London, 
and  calling  himself  childless  on  her  account ;  and 
she  thought  he  must  soon  leave  the  world  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Indeed,  he  seemed  fast 
breaking  down  towards  the  grave;  and  there 
appeared  little  hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  his 
changing  his  sentiments.  He  might  be  taken  to 
another  world  with  no  greater  evidence  than  he 
at  present  gave  of  being  saved  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  Horrible  thought !  And  then  she 
would  imagine  his  aged  face  looking  lovingly 
upon  her,  as  in  her  girlish  days ;  and  remember- 
ing his  feeble  step,  and  his  pathetic  and  pro- 
phetic words,  as  he  entered  the  carriage,  when 
parting  from  her ;  her  meditations  would  end  in 
a  hysteric  burst  of  tears,  which  would  cause  her 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion  to  be  taken  to  bed. 
Afterwards,  when  she  would  rise  languid  and 
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melancholy  from  her  couch,  she  would  linger  for 
hours  at  her  window  in  the  turret,  gazing  listlessly 
upon  the  lake  below,  and  suffering  thoughts  of 
Stavely  and  her  former  lightsome  years  to  play 
mournfully  through  her  fancy,  until  when  she 
found  herself  seduced  into  imaginings  of  her  being 
a  married  woman,  and  hanging  on  Stavely's  arm, 
as  they  strolled  through  the  covered  avenues 
round  Clynch  Castle,  and  sitting  beside  him  at 
home  in  rainy  days,  looking  up  in  his  manly 
face  as  he  read  to  her  ;  and  catching  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  poets  and  classics,  as 
they  were  wont :  she  checked  herself  with  a  de- 
spairing sigh,  and  turning  her  back  upon  the 
window,  and  the  goodly  prospect  without,  would 
exclaim,  "  Alas,  the  insidious  temptations  of  this 
present  evil  world !  Stavely,  poor  fond  Stavely ! 
I  fear  I  must  not  think  of  him.  What  have  / 
to  do  with  the  vain  pleasures  of  a  perishing  and 
insnaring  world  ?  And  Stavely  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  after  all,  though  virtuous,  ay,  virtuous  as 
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Brutus,  in  the  worldly  sense.  Alas  !  how  weak 
my  heart  is,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  fight  the  good 
fight !  But  we  are  exhorted  to  take  up  our 
cross  daily,  through  this  world  of  fiery  trial  ; 
indeed,  it  is  nothing  but  '  a  waste  howling  wil- 
derness ;'  but  we  are  doomed  to  toil  through  it 
before  we  can  get  to  our  rest." 

The  only  relief  she  found  from  this  state  of 
mind  was  in  the  exercise  of  some  charities  to 
poor  women  in  the  village,  in  which  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  them  upon  the 
deep  matters  of  religion;  but,  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving herself  like  professed  converters  of  the 
poor,  she  observed  with  concern,  that  the  solemn 
things  that  she  told  them,  and  which  went  to  her 
own  heart  as  she  gave  them  utterance,  seemed  to 
make  little  impression ;  and  their  withered  hands 
were  stretched  out  for  her  money,  and  their 
greedy  hearts  were  thinking  only  of  food  and 
worldly  comfort,  at  the  moment  she  was  speaking 
to  them  of  that  bread  which  cometh  down  from 

VOL.  III.  f 
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heaven,  and  of  that  spiritual  drink  which  should 
be  in  them  as  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life/' 

Neither  did  her  former  amusements  or  em- 
ployments afford  her  any  diversity  or  relief  from 
her  incessant  and  depressing  meditations.  Her 
music  and  her  drawing,  and  all  the  little  plans 
of  female  country  occupation,  were  now  seldom 
resorted  to ;  for  although  they  might  be  innocent, 
they  appeared  frivolous,  if  not  a  branch  of  that 
dissipation  in  which  the  world  strives  to  get  rid 
of  the  precious  moments  of  existence.  At  least, 
she  found  no  pleasure  in  them;  and  far  other 
things  were  recommended  in  those  books  of  pious 
men,  who  had  fought  through  a  weary  and  wicked 
world  before  her,  and  were  now  at  rest  from  the 
harassments  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

These  precious  books,  of  deep  spiritual  inves- 
tigation and  thundering  argument,  which  she 
obtained  in  abundance  from  the  new  religious 
library  of  Oldwood,  formed,  with  her  Bible,  her 
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constant  study;  and  for  them  she  forsook  all 
other  literature,  which  might  have  helped  to  turn 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  lighten  the  weight 
of  her  gloomy  meditations.  Even  her  favourite 
authors,  the  moralists,  were  discarded  as  mere 
teachers  of  heathen  virtue ;  deceiving  men  with 
a  regular  system  of  self-righteous  error,  to  the 
defrauding  God  of  his  glory;  and  as  for  the 
poets,  excepting  Cowper,  or  Young,  or  Watts, 
she  now  avoided  them  on  principle;  as  idle,  ima- 
ginative voluptuaries,  profanely  occupied  in 
blowing  their  soapy  bubbles  to  the  multitude ; 
which,  well  parabled  by  the  though  tless  passengers 
proceeding  along  the  broken  bridge  of  time,  in 
the  vision  of  Mirza,  kept  grasping  at  the  bright- 
coloured  globules  of  fancied  beauty,  until  the 
hidden  trap-doors  of  death  opened  unexpectedly 
under  their  feet,  and  they  were  precipitated  into 
that  "  great  gulf'  called  eternity. 

Even  her  mother  began  now  to  be  alarmed  for 
ber,  after  being  astonished  at  her ;  for  assuredly 
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the  old  lady,  and  Mr.  Hanby,  and  captain  Hal- 
lam,  and  the  others,  took  their  religion  much 
easier  than  she  could  conceive   to   be  possible 
with  any  one  who  could  see  it  aright.    Indeed  to 
them  it  was  both  an  employment  and  amusement ; 
its  engagements  filled  up  their  time,  and  its  dis- 
cussions sharpened  their  mediocre  wits ;    while 
its  outward  attendances  comforted  their  natural 
pharisaism,    and   their   perfect    conviction   and 
occasional  ridicule  of  the  errors  of  their  neigh- 
bours, gave  to  their  self-love  much  complacent 
satisfaction.     But  Lydia  was  religious  "  beyond 
any  thing ;"  and  in  this  state  of  things  Mrs.  Or- 
ton  received  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month  or 
two  with  a  friend  in  Dublin,  which  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  several  times  given 
in  vain,  but  of  which  the  old  lady,  particularly 
on  Lydia's  account,  now  resolved  to  avail  herself. 
To  Lydia   this  proposal  was   far  from  dis- 
agreeable ;  for  she  longed  to  visit  and  have  fel- 
lowship with  u  the  church  of  Christ  in  Dublin  :" 
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and,  indeed,  the  thought  of  leaving  the  Hall  was 
a  sort  of  relief  to  the  heavy  melancholy  of  her 
existence;  and  some  things  among  "  the  brethren 
of  the  church  in  Old  wood"  made  her  glad  to  fly 
from  the  pain  of  contemplating  them. 

The  bustle  of  preparation  for  departure,  the 
journey  to  the  coast,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
channel  among  agreeable  society,  with  which 
she  fortunately  met,  now  roused  her  mind,  and 
quickened  in  her  the  suppressed  feelings  of  na- 
ture. When  at  length  their  ship  entered  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Dublin,  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
the  sun  bringing  out  the  white  domes  of  the 
city  in  the  distance,  while  the  hill  of  Kelina 
on  the  left  and  the  Dublin  mountains  in  the 
further  horizon  threw  a  dark-green  picturesque 
shadow  on  the  waves;  and  as  she  admired 
the  pretty  village  of  Clontarf,  sprinkling  its 
white  houses  on  the  sea  sands  to  the  right, 
when  the  sun  shone  bright  upon  them  and  on 
the  ridge  of  Howth  jutting  into  the  sea,  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  delight  danced  once  more  in  her  heart 
and  her  feelings  again  tingled  with  the  revived 
pleasures  of  life. 

She  was  received  by  some  of  the  brethren  of 
the  sect  in  Dublin,  who  acknowledged  connexion 
with  her  own  in  Oldwood,  with  affection  and  un- 
feigned reverence.  But  the  society  of  her  mother's 
friends,  to  which  she  was  introduced,  and  even  of 
her  early  and  light-hearted  companion,  Helen 
Spencer,  were  only  a  weariness  to  her,  and  she 
longed  for  "  the  Lord's  day,"  when  she  might 
sit  down  in  fellowship  with  the  obscure  and 
humble  company,  "  every  where  spoken  against,' 
who  were  followers  of  the  steps  of  the  apostles 
and  first  Christians,  that  she  might  see  their 
order,  and  be  edified  and  comforted  by  their 
exhortations  to  each  other. 

- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SUNDAY  READING,  WHICH  NOVEL  DEVOURERS 
WILL  SKIP  OVER,  BEING  AN  ANATOMICAL  PRE- 
PARATION  ONLY  FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE 

STUDIOUS. 
bflB  <!9ff 

The  morning  of  Sunday  came  in  calm  and 
quiet  as  usual;  and  Lydia,  who  lived  in  the 
upper  outskirts  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  and  had 
risen  early  for  devotion  and  meditation,  having 
put  on  a  dress  of  perfect  plainness,  sat  down  at 
the  window  of  her  bedchamber,  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  lofty  house  in  which  she  was  domiciled; 
and,  looking  out  upon  the  gray  misty  sky  of  the 
early  day,  and  upon  the  outstretched  suburb 
beneath,  and  the  distant  bay  and  hills,  she  tried 
to  collect  her  thoughts  in  solemn  preparation. 
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This  task  she  found  by  no  means  easy,  for 
although  the  Bible  lay  open  before  her,  that 
love  of  nature,  and  admiration  of  beauty  in  all 
its  forms,  of  which  an  imaginative  mind  may  try 
in  vain  to  divest  itself,  seduced  her  continually 
into  admiring  contemplations,  and  into  the  pur- 
suit of  the  excursive  idealisms  of  her  fancy,  in  a 
way  which  she  regretfully  called  the  temptations 
of  Satan.  She  felt  a  longing,  which  she  feared 
was  sinful,  to  indulge  herself  with  the  perusal  of 
something  else  than  the  Bible,  something  perhaps 
in  the  shape  of  religious  poetry,  so  delicious  to 
a  mind  like  hers ;  which  denying  itself  relief  from 
the  grosser  pleasures  of  life,  may  yet  dare  to 
enjoy  the  imaginative  in  some  fanciful  connexion 
with  seriousness  and  devotion.  In  truth,  the 
agreeable  change  of  scene  had  awakened  her 
mind,  as  before  observed  ;  and  although  this  was 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  wherein 
she  wras  to  meet  the  disciples  at  the  breaking  of 
bread,  her  mind  wandered  strangely  after  earthly 
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pleasure,  and  was  carried  away  and  impressed  by 
surrounding  objects.  [j  ^ 

It  was  not  early  in  the  morning  to  LydiaV 
habits,  yet  the  customary  sounds  from  the  city 
were  not  heard ;  for,  being  "  the  day  of  sacred 
rest,"  the  multitude  of  Dublin  still  lingered  in 
the  drowsy  repose  of  Sunday  morning,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  the  distant  tinkle  of  some  small 
bell  calling  to  first  prayers,  or  the  shrill  crow  of 
the  cock  in  the  court  behind  ;  as,  delighted  to 
hear  the  uninterrupted  outpouring  of  his  own 
throat,  he  zealously  lifted  up  his  voice,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath,  to  scatter  or  interrupt 
her  serious  meditations.  Every  thing  without 
was  perfect  calmness.  No  breeze  seemed  daring 
to  rise  as  yet,  to  disturb  a  leaf  of  the  foliage  of 
trees  that  sloped  towards  the  sea,  or  to  move  a 
ripple  on  the  water.  The  very  waves  in  the  bay 
of  Dublin  (as  she  contemplated  it  sweeping 
round  from  Howth  to  Kelina,  with  its  border  of 
white  sand,  and  whiter  bathing-houses,  retiring 
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outwards,  and  looking  gay  in  the  morning  sun,) 
were  smoothed  down  into  quietness,  and  lay 
placid  and  blue,  reflecting  the  still  sky  above. 
Even  the  sailor,  pacing  carelessly  the  deck  of 
his  vessel  (a  few  of  which  scattered  themselves 
towards  the  horizon),  hoisted  his  Sunday  flag 
aloft,  and  looked  out  complacently  in  his  morning 
watch ;  and,  haply  seating  himself  lazily  down 
on  this  day  of  rest,  and  thinking,  as  he  looked 
towards  the  shore,  of  "  bells  that  knolled  to 
church,"  with  a  vague  and  natural  feeling  of  re- 
ligion, he  u  swore  a  prayer  or  two"  to  windward 
with  rude  satisfaction. 

But  we  tarry  not  to  trace  further  Lydia's  so- 
litary meditations  until  the  hour  of  meeting  ap- 
proached, and  we  find  her  proceeding  on  foot 
(for  she  thought  it  unbecoming  to  make  use  of  a 
carriage)  to  attend  worship  with  the  people  as- 
sembling for  that  purpose  in street,  Dublin. 

A  member  of  the  sect,  who  had  gone  by  appoint- 
ment to  meet  her,  conducted  her  into  an  obscure 
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street ;  and,  taking  her  with  him  through  a 
narrow  entry  into  a  back  court,  they  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  low  porch  into  a  building,  containing 
only  one  long  mean  apartment  ;  which,  lighted 
chiefly  from  the  roof,  and  furnished  with  dirty 
benches  and  forms,  showed  that  it  was  employed  as 
a  common  school-room  during  the  week,  while  it 
served  this  small  sect  for  a  place  of  worship  on 
Sunday.  The  brethren  were  already  assembled, 
and  seated  together  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
room ;  those  that  were  merely  hearers  or  ob- 
servers being  scattered  among  the  seats  at  the 
lower  end  ;  for  the  sect  holding  the  tenet,  that  un- 
believers, or,  in  other  words,  those  who  did  not 
explain  the  Scriptures  and  believe  in  the  same 
sense  as  themselves,  could  not  pray  to  God  ac- 
ceptably, and  that,  therefore,  as  believers,  they 
ought  not  to  pray  with  them;  kept  themselves 
apart,  as  well  for  the  convenience  of  order,  in 
their  exclusive  participation  of  the  ordinances, 
as  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  world  as  an  ec~ 
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clesia,  or  church,  of  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ. 

They  began  worship  by  standing  up  and 
singing  a  hymn.  They  then  prayed,  kneeling, 
without  cushion  or  cloth,  on  the  bare  and  dirty 
floor  of  the  school-room.  The  prayer  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  their  body,  who  was  called  upon 
by  him  who  presided  for  the  day ;  and  they 
afterwards  partook  together  of  bread  and  wine 
(their  weekly  practice),  as  the  principal  ordi- 
nance for  which  they  had  assembled.  Their 
practice  was  then  to  exhort  one  another,  such 
of  them  speaking  as  felt  themselves  gifted  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  they  finished,  if  the  time  per- 
mitted after  their  last  prayer,  by  one  of  them 
preaching  the  gospel  "  to  those  who  were  with- 
out," if  perad  venture  God  might  cause  them  also 
to  believe. 

The  time  during  which  the  people  were  oc- 
cupied with  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  and  for 
sometime  after  the  person  who  presided  had  then 
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read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  seemed  to  pass 
in  meditative  silence.  Lydia  therefore  found 
herself,  notwithstanding  all  her  aims  at  pious 
abstraction,  unable  to  subdue  a  natural  turn  for 
observation,  which  busily  attacked  her  this  morn* 
ing,  and  caused  her  unconsciously  to  look  around 
and  scan  the  countenances  of  this  small  company 
of  professed  apostolic  Christians.  The  appear- 
ance of  those  present,  amounting  to  not  a  greater 
number  than  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  presented 
to  Lydia's  conceptions  almost  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrasts.  Among  the  company  there  were, 
as  she  had  learned,  and  now  could  observe, 
persons  who  were  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  sitting  mixed  and  contrasted  with  the 
lowest  poor;  and  men  of  talent  and  education,  and 
finely  delicate  minds,  in  fellowship  and  making 
themselves  brethren  with,  men  and  women  not 
only  in  the  condition  almost  of  paupers  in  society, 
but  whose  countenances  indicated  minds  of  the 
rankest  coarseness,  or  the  narrowest  imbecility. 
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Among  this  company,  however,  there  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  an  indication  of  the  pursy 
pharisaism,  the  gross,  selfish,  complacent  look 
of  devout  bigotry,  so  commonly  to  be  seen  in 
the  countenances  of  men  who,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  seat  themselves  in  almost  sensual  com- 
fort in  their  distinguishing  green  and  cushioned 
seats,  and  other  paltry  high  places,  in  our  secta- 
rian gatherings  throughout  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  prevailing  expression  in  the  faces  of 
this  humble  company  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  sort 
of  earnest  and  religious  aspiration;  an  enthusiastic 
reaching  forth  after  something  "  not  seen,"  a  ge- 
nuine devotedness  to,  and  fervour  in,  that  which 
they  professed.  But  we  here  anticipate  what 
Lydia  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case  :  a  per- 
vading feeling  of  individual,  discontented,  private 
misery,  was  strongly  seated  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  were  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  devoted; 
the  most  worthy  as  men,  and  the  most  anxious 
as  Christian  inquirers,  in  this  obscure  association 
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of  imitators  of  those  who  were  disciples  of 
Christ  when  Christianity  was  yet  driven  from 
the  light  of  day,  and  forced  to  hide  itself  in 
corners  from  the  terrors  of  heathen  persecution. 
Among  the  individuals  more  or  less  respect- 
able of  those  present,  whose  intercourse  and 
influence  drew  after  them  (for  a  time  at  least) 
the  persons  of  inferior  station  or  capacity,  or 
who,  with  more  equivocal  motives,  composed  the 
"  church;"  there  were  thickly  distributed  the  nu- 
merous ills  embodied  in  the  endless  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  artificial  life,  which 
oppress  and  lay  prostrate  sensitive  and  timorous 
minds.  There  were,  in  a  variety  of  specimens 
of  each  kind,  the  cold  and  comfortless  maiden  of 
forty,  with  her  long  train  of  painful  recollections, 
and  deep  eating  injuries  of  the  heart,  suffered 
when  youth  was  warm  and  hope  was  high;  and 
her  regretful,  yet  yearning  disgust  at  a  flattering 
and  deceitful  world.  And  there  also  was  the 
poor    gentleman,    disappointed,    reduced,    and 
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broken-spirited,  contending  day  by  day  with 
Satan,  in  the  shape  of  his  harmless  pride,  and 
his  high  consciousness,  and  generous  and  gentle- 
man-like wishes,  and  his  well-remembered  luxu- 
ries, and  his  enjoyments  and  ambitions  of  former 
years;  all  of  which,  like  "  the  melancholy 
ghosts  of  dead  renown,"  pursued  him  to  his 
torment,  or  tantalized  him  daily  in  his  poor 
abode,  with  the  highly-coloured  image  of  himself, 
as  in  former  days;  and  with  the  observation,  ob- 
trusively thrust  upon  him  at  every  turn,  of  the 
triumphant  and  scornful  glorying  of  the  splendid 
upstarts  of  society. 

And  there  was  the  struggling  climber  up  the 
rugged  hill  where  fortune  or  distinction  iC  shines 
afar,"  who  having  been  rudely  thrown  down  in 
his  ardent  attempts,  is  now  forced  to  make  one 
of  those  who 

"  darkling  grub  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit." 
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And  there,  too,  was  the  martyr  of  ill  health,  and 
the  outcast  of  his  very  family  and  relations: 
and  there  the  anxious  broken-down  married 
man,  with  the  small  income  and  the  large  family, 
under  the  increasing  cares  and  endless  wants  of 
which  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  bowed  down 
to  the  earth  ;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  his  mind, 
from  the  helplessness  of  his  circumstances,  he, 
along  with  the  other  sufferers,  took  refuge  in  the 
enthusiasms  of  a  distorted  view  of  the  consoling 
subject  of  religion,  when  earth  has  refused  him 
the  lightsome  enjoyments  of  life. 

Although  there  were  varieties  of,  and  partial 
exceptions  to,  these;  yet  suffering,  worldly  dis- 
appointment, secret  and  hopeless  discontent,  ac- 
quired gloom,  and  constitutional  depression, 
deeply  pervaded  the  whole  "  church."  The  ex- 
ceptions consisted  of  poor  men,  whose  ambition 
to  obtain  the  notice  and  society  of  their  superiors 
greatly  assisted  their  perceptions  of  what  was 
duty  in  religion,  and  quickly  stimulated  their 
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consciences  to  join  them ;  and  of  vain  and  shallow 
persons,  who,  among  this  enthusiastic  people, 
found  opportunity  of  being  heard  and  noticed, 
in  a  way  such  as  they  never  could  have  ob- 
tained from  the  general  "  world"  in  their  own 
sphere,  which  justly  turned  its  back  upon  them, 
and  despised  them  for  their  utter  vacuity  of 
mind  and  inherent  hypocrisy. 

But  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
amiable,  and  talented,  and  suffering,  and  enthu- 
siastic portion  should  give  a  character  to  the 
whole;  and  that  they  should  find  pleasure  and 
consolation  in  the  society  of  each  other,  and  in 
their  religious  exercises,  which  elevated  their 
minds  above  individual  sorrows,  and  continually 
raised  their  depressed  thoughts  to  that  i(  bright 
city"  in  which  crowns  of  glory  were  prepared 
for  them ; 

"  Where  pilgrims,  freed  from  toil,  are  blest, 

Where  endless  joys  they  hop'd  to  prove, 
And  dwell  in  everlasting  rest." 
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Yet  the  essential  enthusiasm  of  their  views 
and  feelings,  while  it  formed  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment, and  afforded  them  occasionally  an  ex- 
citement bordering  on  the  sublime;  aggravated 
their  private  discontents,  and  increased  their 
disgust  to  the  world ;  while  it  blinded  them  to 
cool  and  sober  truth,  and  incapacitated  them 
from  doing  themselves,  and  often  others,  justice, 
in  those  affairs  of  life  in  which  they  were  obliged 
to  engage.  What  the  same  persons  would  have 
been  in  other  circumstances,  and  engaged  in 
liberal  pursuits;  the  intelligent  reader,  who  is 
above  the  mental  indolence  or  wilful  prejudice 
of  referring  common  causes  and  effects  to  mi- 
raculous interposition  and  supernatural  infu- 
sion, will  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude. 

But  to  return.  As  the  assembly  sat  for  some 
time  in  silence,  waiting  until  some  one  (for  the 
exhortation  was  voluntary  and  indiscriminately 
given)  should  stand  up  to  address  them,  Lydia 
felt  a  natural  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
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speakers.  At  length  a  middle-aged  man,  whose 
appearance  was  that  of  a  tradesman  of  the  lowest 
sort,  and  whose  face  was,  to  Lydia's  mind,  pe- 
culiarly common  and  disagreeable,  stood  up  and 
began  to  discourse  to  them ;  not  without  earnest- 
ness, but  with  a  palpable  expression  on  his  mean 
countenance  of  spiritual  pride,  and  an  upsetting 
desire  of  equality  with  those  he  addressed;  that, 
in  spite  of  Lydia's  acquired  humility,  offended 
her  taste  and  sense,  and  almost  filled  her  with 
disgust. 

The  man  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency,  but  his 
vulgar  Irish  brogue,  and  the  coarse  unpleasant 
manner  in  which  he  talked  of  the  children  of  God 
being  assembled  together,  alluding  to  the  scene  in 
Job;  and  Satan  even  then,  contriving  to  get  into 
the  midst  of  them,  as  he  might  very  likely  have 
done  among  them  on  this  very  morning — went  far 
to  dispel  the  first  illusion  in  Lydia's  mind,  and 
her  heart  actually  sank  at  the  prospect,  even 
under  the  idea  of  religious  duty,  of  being  yoked 
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in  fellowship  with,  and  obliged  to  listen  to,  such 
sort  of  men.  The  man  soon  observed  the  listless 
disapprobation  of  his  audience;  and  standing,  as 
he  said,  on  the  firm  rock  of  Scripture,  to  which 
they  were  all  bound  to  give  heed,  he  scolded 
them  soundly  for  their  coldness  to  the  word,  and 
showed  them  plainly  from  the  Bible,  how  likely 
it  was  that  their  old  enemy,  Satan,  was  there 
present,  and  working  sad  work  amongst  them. 

After  another  pause  there  stood  up  a  short 
diminutive  man,  with  less  of  low  vulgarity  in  his 
physiognomy,  but  much  of  that  silly  rapt  look, 
so  common  among  the  more  heated  sort  of  me- 
thodists  of  our  day.  This  poor  creature  after- 
wards became  rich  by  selling  religious  books,  and 
by  being  able  to  talk  to  the  religious  world  ;  but 
at  the  period  when  he  addressed  the  brethren 
in  the  presence  of  Lydia,  he  was  poor,  and  ha- 
rassed, and  little  thought  of ;  and  was  really  in 
earnest,  as  far  as  his  wretched  remnant  of  in- 
tellect went. 
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Lydia  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  pain  and  shame  for  herself  and  a  num- 
ber of  sensible  persons  present,  sitting  listening  to 
the  indistinct  rhapsody  and  methodistic  whine  of 
this  silly  creature.  She  might  strive  to  be  pleased 
with  his  apparent  sincerity,  and  no  doubt  ought 
to  think  indulgently  of  his  attempts  to  edify  the 
brethren,  as  being  one  of  those  "little  ones'"  of 
whom  some  of  the  religious  books  she  had 
studied  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  and  regard. 
But  really,  out  of  what  he  uttered,  saving  the 
repetition  of  a  few  Scripture  phrases,  she  could 
not  sift  a  single  idea,  and  scarcely  even  an  in- 
telligible sentence;  except  it  might  be  the  "  Oh ! 
my  brethren  !"  his  constant  and  whining  excla- 
mation. 

After  another  pause  there  stood  up,  from  beside 
a  long  table  in  the  centre,  a  gentleman,  whose 
appearance  as  a  speaker  instantly  seemed  to  ex- 
cite attention,  particularly  among  the  more  intel- 
lectual portion  of  the  assembly.     He  was  a  man 
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rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  a  handsome 
countenance,  a  penetrating  small  eye,  and  a  look 
of  care-worn  abstraction  ;  but  his  countenance 
seemed  lighted  up,  when  he  began  to  speak,  with 
a  vivid,  if  not  enthusiastic,  animation.  He 
might  be  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  to  Lydia  his 
very  manner  of  rising  up,  and  opening  the  small 
Eible  which  he  held,  had  modesty  and  taste  in 
it ;  and  the  distinctness  of  expression,  the  pleasing 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  heartfelt  application 
of  the  Scripture  sentence  which  he  read  as  the 
motto  to  his  exhortation,  fell  on  her  ear  like 
music,  and  was  hailed  by  her  as  a  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  disappointment. 

Mr.  Keville,  for  this  was  the  gentleman's 
name,  began  his  address  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
interesting  to  those  wrhose  perceptions  were  as 
delicate  as  his  own  ;  and,  for  a  time,  he  hesitated 
in  the  choice  of  his  language  with  a  patient  and 
fastidious  discrimination.      By  introductory  ap- 
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proaches  he  held  his  subject  for  a  time  before 
the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  brought  together 
his  metaphysical  reasonings  by  a  classical  yet 
somewhat  circuitous  logic.  He  then  proceeded 
more  palpably  to  make  manifest  his  own  intense 
views  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel  system,  as  he 
understood  it,  upon  the  earthly,  and  sensual,  and 
gross  mind  of  man,  which  he  described  in  a 
manner  that  evinced  the  closest  observation  of 
his  own  mind.  The  resistance  which  the  human 
heart  makes  to  that  elevated  purity  of  thought 
and  conversation,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  de- 
manded of  the  followers  of  Christ ;  the  natural 
refusal  of  the  mind  to  assent  to  a  doctrine,  which, 
as  he  said,  rejects  and  contemns  every  effort  of 
man  in  his  own  behalf  with  his  God,  was  next 
exposed  by  the  speaker ;  who,  at  length,  burst 
into  such  bold,  and  impressive,  and  awful  views 
of  Deity,  and  of  a  dread  theology,  that  the  effect 
spread  through  the  bosoms  of  those  present,  and 
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was  felt  like  the  invisible  fire  that  passed  before 
the  prophet  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb,  confirming 
their  faith,  and  elevating  them  to  Heaven. 

When  the  speaker  came  to  dwell  with  the  deep 
feeling  of  experience  upon  the  christian  warfare, 
as  he  understood  it,  or  the  yearning  misery  of 
that  incessant  effort  of  the  heart  to  check  the 
risings  of  desire  for  enjoyments  which  constantly 
solicit  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  appetite,  and  the  in- 
tellect, throughout  the  vast  vnriety  furnished  by 
a  bountiful  Creator ;  the  unceasing  effort  to  turn 
the  thoughts  and  affections  towards  things  "  not 
seen,  spiritual  and  eternal ;"  Lydia  thought  that 
Mr.  KeviHehad  seen  into  her  very  soul ;  and  she 
felt  that  painful  interest  in  his  discourse  which 
one  experiences  on  hearing  his  secret  sufferings 
and  his  regretful  strivings  between  the  affections 
of  the  heart  and  impressed  principle  accurately 
described,  as  well  as  in  the  unconscious  com- 
munion of  heartfelt  sympathy. 

"  What  is  there  in  this  thing  called  intellect, 

VOL.  III.  G 
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or  education,  or  mental  training,  or  knowledge,^ 
thought  Lydia,  as  she  dried  the  tears  that  this 
discourse  drew  from  her,  while  she  sought  out 
the  hymn  which  the  congregation  were  preparing 
to  sing,  and  contrasted  to  herself  the  two  first 
with  the  last  speaker,  "  which  can  give  to  subjects 
and  things,  which  are  nauseous  and  wearisome 
in  the  hands  of  vulgarity,  the  deepest  interest, 
and  which,  by  indescribable  power,  can  make 
even  truth  itself  not  the  same  thing  out  of  the 
mouths  of  different  persons  ?" 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Keville's  address  was  con- 
tinued in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  which  this  as- 
sembly now  stood  up  enthusiastically  to  sing,  by 
way  of  conclusion  of  their  worship  ;  and  in  it 
they  joined,  contrasting,  in  song,  the  weary  strife 
of  the  Christian's  life  below  with  the  triumphant 
joys  above.  By  this,  each  individual  further 
encouraged  himself  in  reference  to  the  future,  in 
proportion  to  his  ardour  and  sincerity;  and  the 
whole  gave  heartfelt  pleasure  to  each,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  their  private  sorrows  in  this  life  were 
forgotten  and  lost  in  the  anticipated  joys  of 
eternity. 

When  the  exercises  of  the  morning  were  con- 
cluded, Lydia  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Keville 
and  several  other  principal  members,  and  after  a 
little  affectionate  conversation  they  separated,  to 
meet  in  the  evening,  with  many  expressions  of 
unfeigned  congratulation  and  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

When  Lydia  arrived  at  home,  she  retired  to 
her  attic  chamber  with  quieter  feelings  and  in 
better  spirits  than  she  had  for  several  months 
experienced.  There  is  always  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind  connected  with  confidence;  and 
to  be  confirmed  in  one's  opinions,  and  counte- 
nanced in  the  line  of  conduct  that  one  has  con- 
scientiously adopted,  is  gratifying  in  proportion 
as  the  opinions  may  have  been  matter  of  private 
doubt,  and  the  line  of  conduct  may  have  excited 
in  others  astonishment  or  opposition. 

That  Lydia  doubted  her  new  religious  opi- 
nions, we  by  no  means  say :  on  the  contrary,  she 
held  them  in  general  with  that  strong  conviction 
which  is  given  by  "  proofs  of  holy  writ."     Yet 
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in  a  candid  mind,  such  as  hers,  to  which  bigotry- 
is  a  plant  of  unnatural  growth,  there  are  few 
opinions  but  will  occasionally  be  examined ;  and 
doubts  will  be  particularly  apt  to  arise  upon  a 
subject  so  much  debated  as  religion ;  especially 
when  such  a  one  finds  herself  differing  from  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  and  for  whose 
judgments  she  cannot  but  feel  reverence  and  re- 
spect. In  fact,  startling  doubts,  at  the  review  of 
which  she  would  afterwards  shudder,  and  general 
questionings,  ranging  into  absolute  infidelity, — 
the  natural  and  frequent  effect  of  overstrained 
notions  and  intense  inquiries  upon  such  a  subject 
on  many  minds, — intruded  often,  in  spite  of  her 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  increasing  the  misery  of 
her  internal  struggles,  and  filling  her  with  re- 
pentant self-reproach  and  accusation. 

From  even  this  first  visit,  however,  to  a  body 
of  Christians  whom  she  had  never  before  seen, 
she  had  received  such  confirmation  of  her  views, 
and  such  sanction  to  her  approval  of  her  late 
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conduct,  and  withal  such  edification  and  comfort, 
that  she  compared  this  christian  company  to  the 
Interpreter's  house  in  the  pleasing  dream  of  John 
Bunyan.  The  cheering  things  she  had  heard 
there  she  likened  to  the  oil  which  fed  the  pa- 
rabled  fire  within,  and  which  made  the  flame 
burn  higher  and  hotter,  notwithstanding  all  the 
quenching  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

For  these  good  effects  she  was  much  indebted, 
along  with  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Keville,  to  the 
interesting  conversation  of  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  been  introduced  after  worship,  which 
occurred  as  he  accompanied  her  home,  even 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  Irish  metro- 
polis. A  part  of  this  discourse  we  offer  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  as  at  least  more  amusing 
than  the  ordinary  sort  of  religious  gossip. 

While  sitting  in  the  meeting,  Lydia's  attention 
had  been  strongly  attracted  by  a  tall  thin  figure 
of  a  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  perfectly  gentle- 
man-like,   officiating   occasionally   in  the   most 
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humble  offices  of  service  to  the  church ;  sach 
as  placing  the  forms  in  convenient  arrangement, 
helping  fuel  to  the  fire,  See.  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  unconscious  humility.  She  learned 
afterwards  that  his  name  was  Molesworth,  and, 
from  his  remarkable  manner,  she  could  not 
help  watching  him,  as  one  of  those  who  were 
so  strongly  contrasted  with  several  dull  and  low 
faces  of  individuals  among  whom  he  sat.  His 
features  were  prominent,  thin,  and  gaunt.  He 
wrore  a  brown  decayed-looking  wig,  and  the 
colour  of  his  skin  was  nearly  as  brown ;  and 
although  the  tailor  had  done  every  thing  for  his 
externals  that  a  man  could  do,  his  carelessness  in 
dressing  was  so  great,  and  his  personal  humility 
showed  itself  so  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and 
ready  services,  that  nothing  but  the  inalienable 
stamp  of  a  gentleman  could  save  him  from  iden- 
tification with  many  of  the  imbecile  vulgar  whom 
he  sat  amongst  and  called  his  brethren. 

His  manner  to  those  towards  whom  he  could 
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not  warm,  or  with  whom  he  was  not  as  yet  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  was  reserved  and  abrupt ; 
and  yet  there  was  such  easy  and  paternal  kind- 
liness in  his  look;  such  perfect  nature  in  the 
solemn  sincerity  of  his  devotion ;  such  a  mixture 
of  changing  sadness  and  joy,  of  lightness  and 
heaviness  of  heart;  and  such  originality  and 
fancy  in  his  conversation  among  his  friends;  that, 
together  with  his  unquestionable  talent,  made 
him  universally  voted  an  interesting  man,  even 
in  the  view  of  those  who  counted  him  crazy  in 
his  religion,  and  a  fool  in  regard  to  his  interest 
in  the  world.  Every  body  loved  and  respected, 
and  nobody  persisted  in  arguing  against  him, 
even  when  they  differed  much  from  him,  for 
fear  it  might  give  pain  to  his  nervous  mind. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  him  and  some 
others  in  the  school-room  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  worship,  Lydia  accepted  of  his  offered  com- 
pany to  see  her  home  to  her  mother's  residence ; 
and  took  his  arm,  while  they  proceeded  into  the 
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street,  with  feelings  of  considerable  pleasure  and 
curiosity. 

"  Pray,  sir,  who  might  those  two  men  be  who 
first  addressed  us  this  morning?"  inquired  Lydia, 
to  begin  conversation. 

Mr.  Molesworth  first  turned  round  to  take  a 
look  of  her  face,  that  he  might  see  with  what  ex- 
pression she  asked  the  question  before  he  decided 
on  the  manner  of  answering  her. 

"  Hum !"  he  ejaculated,  answering  Lydia's 
smile.  "As  to  their  condition,  and  so  forth, 
madam — the  one,  as  you  might  see,  is  a  hard- 
mouthed  shoemaker,  and  the  other  a  soft-hearted 
bookseller  ;  and  whines  so — doesn't  he  ?" 

"  He  does  indeed,  sir,  disagreeably ." 

"  Poor  body  ! — an  honest  creature  enough. 
He  learned  his  whine  from  the  methodists,  among 
wrhom,  I  suppose,  he  told  his  experiences  in  this 
style,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  with  natural  con- 
tempt of  other  sects ;  "  but  he  saw  his  errors,  or 
rather  they  were  shown  to  him,  and  he  left  them ; 
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and  so  he  greets  an  exhortation  to  us  now  and 
then." 

"  Greets,  sir?" 

i(  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  don't  understand  Scotch, 
madam.  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  I  have  used 
a  word  taught  me  by  a  Scotch  friend  of  ours,  to 
whom  I  will  introduce  you.  Greeting  means 
crying,  I  believe ;  and  he  calls  the  little  man  that 
you  allude  to,  a  greeting  body — very  expressive 
— ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  encourage  me  to  be  critical. 
I  can't  say  that  I  admired  any  of  them  as  speak- 
ers," said  Lydia,  catching  her  companion's  good 
humour ;  "  although  the  first  may  be  able  to 
make  shoes  tolerably,  yet  I  have  even  my  doubts 
of  that." 

u  Rather  dry  bread,  madam — wasn't  it  ?  But 
we  cannot  always  expect  to  be  feasted  on  fat 
things." 

i;  What   a   dear   little    gentleman    that    last 
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c*  You  liked  him  then,  madam  ? — Mesopo- 
tamia is  a  pretty  word .  Don't  you  like  Mesopo- 
tamia—  the  very  sound  of  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you,  sir; 
and  should  really  be  half  offended,  but  you  seem 
to  smile  so  good-naturedly.     I  can't  see " 

"  Offended,  lady  !  Alas  !  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  of  poor  weary  pilgrims  to  be  offended  with 
each  other  during  the  short  time  they  journey 
together.  Even  in  this  respect  we  are  tried.  The 
passions  of  the  old  and  young,  and  high  and  low, 
are  mixed  together,  like  Jacob's  twelve  sons, 
when  he  sent  them  from  Goshen,  and  charged 
them,  '  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.'  " 

"  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  am  offended," 
answered  Lydia,  humbly :  "  and  pray  proceed 
about  Mesopotamia/'' 

"  Well,  it's  a  pretty  word,  madam,  isn't  it? 
We  all  Eke  a  little  of  the  sounding  brass ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  I  was  going  to  say  any  thing. 
Your  admiration  of  Mr.  Keville  merely  reminded 
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me  of  the  old  lady  that  I  once  met,  who  was  full 
of  exclamations  regarding  a  '  delightful  sermon ;' 
but  all  she  could  recollect  of  it  was  Mesopotamia. 
—Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  But,  Mr.  Molesworth,  be  serious  with  me. 
There  was  much  more  than  sound  in  that  gen- 
tleman's exhortation.  In  fact  there  seemed  too 
much  deep  matter  in  it  for  one  discourse ;  and 
then  he  goes  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings  so 
searchingly." 

"  And  so  you  were  delighted,  madam?"  he 
replied,  evidently  delighted  himself;  "and  you 
felt  every  thing  he  said  ?  and  you  never  saw 
him  before,  nor  you  never  saw  me  before?"  he 
added,  stooping,  and  looking  into  her  face  with 
good-natured  familiarity. 

"  No,  sir;  but  why?" 

"  It  is  like  the  lightning  that  lighceneth  in 
the  east,  and  shineth  towards  the  west.  It  is  like 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  that  was  seen  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  camp,  by 
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every  one  whom  it  was  designed  to  lead.  And 
so  you  came  to  us  over  the  sea,  and  another  comes 
from  another  point  afar.  And  yet  when  we  meet, 
although  we  never  saw  each  other's  faces  in  the 
flesh,  we  find  we  have  been  taught  by  the  same 
Father  to  rejoice  in  the  same  consolations,  and, 
like  the  brethren  of  the  house  of  the  Rechabites, 
we  can  tell  to  a  man  what  our  Father  hath  com- 
manded us.  And  when  the  world  sets  before  us 
its  temptations,  as  the  pots  of  wine  were  set  before 
the  children  of  Rechab,  we  answer  unanimously 
like  them,  '  Our  Father  hath  commanded us,  say- 
ing, ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  ye  nor  your  sons,  for 
ever ;  neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any;  but  all  your 
days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents,  in  the  land  where  ye 
be  strangers:1  and  so,  like  them,  madam,  we  are 
but  poor  pilgrims  and  fugitives  in  a  world  that 
knows  us  not." 

"  How  aptly  you  bring  in  the  Scriptures,  sir, 
and  what  a  meaning  they  carry!"  said  Lydia, 
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beginning  to  feel  delighted  with   this  fanciful 
species  of  argument  and  illustration, 

"  The  Scriptures  are  a  mine  in  which  we  ought 
continually  to  dig,  madam,  as  for  hidden  trea- 
sure ;  but  don't  you  see  how  true  it  is,  as  I  was 
saying,  that,  like  the  Rechabites,  we  ought  to  feel 
ourselves  nothing  but  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and 
that  the  world  knoweth  us  not?    And  whenever 
Christians  begin  to  disobey  the  commandment, 
and  to   sow  seed  and    plant  vineyards  in  this 
world,  then  the  Lord  allows  them  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  doings.    Are  we  not  mere  strangers, 
madam, — perfect  foreigners  to  the  very  people 
that  we  live  amongst,  and  to  those  worldly  crowds 
that  are  now  passing  us  ?     They  don't  know  us, 
nor  would  they  understand  our  talk— not  they : 
and  is  not  Mr.  Keville  a  stranger  and  an  alien 
even  to  his  own  kindred  ?" 

"  And  he  spoke  so  feelingly  of  those  conten- 
tions in  our  own  minds,  and  with  such  searching 
power  P  said  Lydia,  thoughtfully. 
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"  What  is  it  Dr.  Young  says  about  '  that 
horrid  sight,  a  naked  human  heart?'  There  is 
something  very  awful  in  that  saying  of  God,  by 
Zephaniah  the  prophet,  wherein  he  threatens  to 
search  Jerusalem  with  lighted  candles  >  and  to 
punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees." 

"  It  almost  frightens  me  to  look  forward  to  the 
trials  that  may  be  in  reserve  for  me.  Mr.  Keville, 
no  doubt,  has  encountered  much  ?" 
"Poor  fellow!" 

"  I  confess  I  have  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  him,  after  hearing  him." 

"  Poor  Keville!"  and  Mr.  Molesworth  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders  at  these  exclamations,  in 
his  peculiar  manner,  as  if  expressing  a  sort  of 
hopeless  commiseration. 

"  He  seemed  to  labour  so,  as  if  struggling  to 
command  his  own  feelings,  when  describing  the 
sufferings  and  trials  of  the  righteous,"  added 
Lydia,  in  an  inquisitive  tone. 

"  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  to  others 
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upon  these  subjects  than  poor  Keville.  Don't 
you  think,  madam,"  he  added,  resuming  his  usual 
animation  when  any  new  speculative  notion  struck 
his  fancy,  "  that  God  may  afflict  his  people  for 
the  very  purpose  of  qualifying  them  to  speak 
words  of  consolation  to  others?" 

"  How  wonderful,  indeed,  are  his  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding with  us  !*  she  exclaimed  ;  her  mind  being 
now  in  that  excited  state  which  made  it  ready  to 
catch  at  every  new  idea,  however  absurd,  that 
might  serve  to  console  her  for  the  happiness  she 
had  given  up. 

"Yes,  lady;  it  was  the  saying  of  the  psalmist, 
that  lie  was  'a  wonder  unto  many.'" 

"  Mr.  Keville  seemed  to  me  to  have  that  look 
of  anxiety  and  of  restless  dissatisfaction,"  said 
Lydia,  "  that  indicated  want  of  enjoyment  of 
his  life,  or  rather  that  he  was  a  man  acquainted 
with  grief;  and  yet  he  was  so  animated,  and 
his  countenance  was  so  lit  up  while  he  was 
speaking ! " 
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"  You  know,  lady,  there  are  seasons  when  we 
all  can  joy  in  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  our- 
selves ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Keville's  family  and  fortune  could  turn 
his  back  upon  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  re- 
nounce his  extensive  worldly  connexions,  and 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  the  world  had 
once  entertained  of  him,  without  much  personal 
suffering,  much  opposition  without,  and  many 
strivings  within.  Alas  !  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  world  calls  nature ;  and  we  all  feel,  as  we 
used  to  say,  naturam  eocpellas  furcd,  tamen 
usque  recurret? 

"  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  quoting 
Latin  to  you.  I  have  little  right  to  the  honour 
of  pedantry ;  besides,  my  rusty  Greek  is  the  only 
thing  I  trouble  myself  to  recollect  now.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  as  you  know,  and  sometimes  helps  me  to 
a  new  reading.     But  I  was  talking  of  nature^ 
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which  is  so  highly  extolled  by  poets  and  philo- 
sophers ;  and  the  meaning  of  ray  quotation  is, 
that  you  may  attempt  to  drive  her  away,  but 
she  will  still  return  ;  and,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  world,  to  do  her  violence  only  serves  to 
increase  her  irrepressible  strength." 

"  Alas,  sir !  but  is  not  the  gospel  mighty  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds  ?  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  for  wandering ;  but  I  have  made 
several  attempts  to  bring  you  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Keville  more  particularly :  do  gratify  my  curi- 
osity." 

"  After  what  I  have  told  you,  you  may  sup- 
pose the  rest.  His  fortune  has  been  deeply  eaten 
into  by  his  plans  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  by  his  want  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world ;  and  a  haughty  and  ambitious  lady  at 
home,  brooding  over  the  worldly  disappointments 
which  his  devotion  to  the  good  cause  has  brought 
upon  her,  opposes  his  sentiments,  and  throws 
contempt  upon  his  conduct.     Perhaps  she  pities 
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herself  daily  for  her  ill  fortune  in  union  with  a 
man  whom  otherwise  she  loves,  and  even  now 
admires ;  while  the  very  children,  the  fruits  of 
their  earthly  love,  are  no  doubt,  in  their  educa- 
tion and  destiny,  the  subjects  of  painful  differ- 
ence and  contention." 

"  Alas,  what  constant  need  we  have  for  con- 
solation from  above  !"  exclaimed  Lydia  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  We  all  know  well  about  these  things,  ma- 
dam," added  Mr.  Molesworth,  with  meaning; 
"  but  wasn't  it  prophesied  that  a  man's  foes 
should  be  those  of  his  own  household  ?  In  fact, 
what  can  a  proud  lady  and  worldly  relatives 
think  of  a  man  fitted  to  shine,  as  Mr.  Keville 
is,  giving  up  his  time  to  the  care  of  the  churches, 
which  bring  him  many  additional  trials ;  and  riding 
about  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor  ?  They 
call  him  a  lost  man,  because  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
spects in  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
world,  and  because  he  comes  and  casts  in  his  lot 
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with  a  few  obscure  persons  like  us  in  — —  street. 
Indeed  we  must  have  a  contemptible  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  mustn't  we,  madam  ? 
Mean  and  shabby,  and  clouted,  like  the  poor 
Gibeonites,  when  they  came  begging  to  Joshua 
at  Gilgal." 

u  Then  he  was  once  in  the  established  church, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  long  ago.  But  he  came  out 
of  Babylon,  and  laid  aside  the  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, and  renounced  the  wedge  of  gold  ;  and  he 
now  sits  along  with  us  by  her  streams  and  weeps, 
like  Israel  in  the  captivity,  and  thinks  upon 
Zion,  to  which  we  all  expect  to  return,  when  the 
grave  shall  hide  us  from  the  enemies  by  which 
we  are  held  in  sorrowing  bondage." 

"  Well,"  thought  Lydia,  observing  the  rapid 
transitions  in  the  talk  of  her  companion,  "  this  is 
a  very  extraordinary  man."  And  he  again  went  on, 

"  But,  young  lady,  you  are  not  to  think  his 
history  strange,  nor  your  owrn,  if  you  knew  what 
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may  await  you.  You  are  not  to  think  it  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is  to  try  you,  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you — 
as  Peter  wrote  to  the  strangers  scattered  abroad, 
4  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  the  same  afflic- 
tions:" 

"  Doubtless  we  are,"  said  Lydia,  sighing 
heavily. 

"  But  Mr.  Keville  is  a  man  that  is  silent, 
blamably  silent,  madam,  even  to  his  brethren, 
about  those  things  that  I  am  sure  lie  heavy  on 
his  heart.  But,  God  help  us!  how  ready  we  are 
to  censure  others  for  the  sins  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  most  guilty !  We  ought  as  brethren  to 
unburden  our  hearts  to  each  other ;  else  how 
can  we  bear  each  other's  burdens,  as  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  ?  We  are  commanded  to  confess 
our  very  faults  one  to  another  ;  a  fortiori,  then, 
surely  we  ought  to  confess  to  each  other  the 
causes  of  our  private  temptations.  Alas!  madam, 
do  you  not  see  how  in   every  thing  we  sin,  and 
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are  disobedient  children  ?  How  complicated  is 
our  guilt  P 

"  I  never  perceived  the  commandment  in  that 
light  before,"  said  Lydia,  with  a  sort  of  terrified 
feeling,  as  her  thoughts  glanced  at  the  idea  of 
disclosing  her  private  distresses  in  regard  to 
Stavely  and  her  father,  &c.  to  such  people 
as  she  was  now  connected  with,  or  even  to  Mr. 
Provan. 

"  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens1 — that 's  one 
of  tha  laws  ;  of  the  house/  madam." 

"  What  house,  sir  JP  inquired  Lydia,  simply. 

"  That  house,  madam,  of  which  we  are  now 
members — which  hath  laws  peculiar  to  itself. — 
Have  ye  not  read  the  striking  expression  of  Eze- 
kiel,  i  Behold  this  is  the  law  of  the  house  ?'  We 
have  yet  need  to  be  instructed  in  what  are  the 
first  principles  of " 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  I  am  still  very  ignorant." 

tl  But  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  madam,"  he 
rejoined,  stooping  down,  and  looking  at  her  with 
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one  of  his  good-natured  smiles  ;  "  and  how  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  you  should  know  *  the  law  of 
the  house  T  It  is  not  so  soon  learnt — and  it  is 
so  different  from  the  law  of  this  world.  Look  at 
these  people,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  crowds 
passing  them  as  they  proceeded  up  Sackville- 
street ;  "  they  don't  know  any  thing  of  '  the  law 
of  the  house,'  and  care  as  little.  Perhaps  they 
never  heard  of  it,  or,  if  they  have,  they  call  it 
contemptuously  'your  law,'  like  Gallio  to  the 
squabbling  Jews.  You  Ve  read  of  Gallio,  ma- 
dam ?  That  is  a  very  characteristic  story." 

"  Gallio  was  the  Roman  judge,"  said  Lydia, 
"  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  '  care  for  none  of 
these  things.' " 

"  Just  so ;  but  Gallio  was  a  gentleman.  He 
thought  it  beneath  him,  just  as  these  gentlemen 
who  are  passing  us  would,  to  trouble  himself  to 
discuss  questions  arising  out  of  our  law.  He 
would  not  even  listen  to  Saint  Paul,  when  he  was 
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about  to  make  a  speech,  but  addressed  them  all 
as  thus :  <  Gentlemen/  said  he,  '  if  this  was  a 
matter  of  wrong,  or  any  sort  of  understandable 
wickedness  fit  for  a  court  of  justice,  reason  would 
that  I  should  bear  with  you — but  if  it  be  a 
question  of  zcords,  and  names,  and  of  your  law, 
look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  j  udge  of  such  mat- 
ters f — Wouldn't  condescend  to  inquire  into  it — 
wouldn't  pretend  to  judge  of  it — wouldn't  so 
much  as  listen  to  them — '  and,'  says  the  account, 
'  he  drave  them  from  the  judgment" — sent  them 
about  their  business. — Just  as  lord  Norbury, 
thrusting  his  hand  up  under  his  wig,  would  say, 
'  I  've  something  else  to  do  than  sit  here  to  be 
plagued  with  you  and  your  law ;  go  about 
your  business,  you  good-for-nothing,  quarrelsome 
scoundrels — and  take  your  words  and  names  with 
you!  Officer,  turn  these  fellows  out  of  court.' 
Ha,  ha,  ha  P 

Lydia  laughed  heartily  at  the  ludicrous  way 
in  which  this  eccentric  gentleman  illustrated  his 
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meaning.  It  was  a  laugh  of  real  delight,  for 
laughing  was  now  so  uncommon  to  her. 

u  This  is  the  way  the  world  treats  l  the  law  of 
the  house/  madam,  isn't  it  ?  And  don't  you  agree 
with  me  that  judge  Gallio  must  have  been  a  very 
gentlemanly  man — would  have  sent  you  and  I, 
and  Saint  Paul,  and  all,  about  our  business — 
turned  us  out  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Lydia  indulged  another  delicious  laugh. — 
"  Well,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  a  religious 
Irishman  is  the  oddest  being — mixing  the  levity 
of  his  country  so  good-humouredly  with  the  most 
serious  subjects.  Whether  he  makes  a  song  or 
a  sermon,  he  is  ever  luxuriating  in  similitudes 
and  illustrations.  Every  thing  he  is  talking  about 
is  like,  like,  like — something  or  other. — Now 
there  was  Mr.  Jarman — had  the  same  interest- 
ing way  of  talking,  but  upon  a  different  species 
of  subjects.  I  would  give  something  to  hear  him 
and  Mr.  Molesworth  sit  down  to  a  tete-a-tete." 

We  spare  the  reader  their  further  conversa- 

vol.  in.  h 
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lion;  but  Lydia  observed,  that  her  new  friend, 
in  the  course  of  his  strange  transitions  and  rapid 
turns  of  thought,  sometimes  slid  into  deep  and 
affecting  pathos,  as  he  seemed  to  touch  upon  things 
that  oppressed  his  own  mind  ;  and  she  observed, 
that  joy  and  grief  may  often  be  strangely  blended, 
that  the  sadness  of  the  heart  may  find  relief  in 
lightness  and  humour,  and  the  mind  with  many 
may  be  in  a  state  when  a  burst  of  laughter  may 
be  ready  to  terminate  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


A  RELIGIOUS  FESTIVAL. 


When  Lydia  again  assembled  with  the  church 
in  the  evening,  after  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and 
prayers,  she,  as  well  as  the  other  brethren,  saw 
Mr.  Molesworth  stand  up  to  address  them  with 
feelings  of  no  small  curiosity  and  satisfaction. 

He  was  evidently  regarded  by  all  those  pre- 
sent, who  were  capable  of  understanding  him, 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  affection.  Amiable 
he  wras,  and  kindly  affectioned,  almost  to  the 
laying  down  his  life  for  the  brethren  ;  and  to 
the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  he  added  unex- 
pected originality  of  thinking  in  his  way,  and  the 
personal  sanctity  of  pure  spiritual-mindedness. 
It  may  be  judged  then  with  what  pleasure  he 
was  listened  to  by  Lydia.     As  he  stood  up,  his 
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mind  was  evidently  full  of  his  subject ;  the  unc- 
tion with  which  he  delivered  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  went  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers ;  and  his  very  enthusiasm,  as  all  enthu- 
siasm does  with  serious  and  poetical  minds,  insen- 
sibly overthrew  reason,  and  to  Lydia  was  catching 
and  delightful. 

He  went  through,  in  his  rapid  and  familiar 
manner,  the  various  picturesque  accounts  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  how  that  the  family  of  the  aged 
Jacob  was  saved  from  perishing  by  means  of  his 
youngest  son,  the  hated  outcast  of  his  brethren, 
and  by  his  being  sold  to  a  company  of  greedy 
Ishmaelites,  who,  by  a  wonderful  providence, 
passing  through  the  desert,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  at  the  very  instant  the  unnatural 
brothers  were  about  to  throw  the  beseeching 
youth  in,  and  leave  him  to  destruction  ;  and  how 
that  very  youth  afterwards  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  subsequent  great  events.  The  speaker  also 
showed  how  the  important  life  of  -Moses  was  pre- 
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served  by  the  daughter  of  his  mortal  enemy,  who 
happened  to  take  a  walk  by  that  part  of  the  river 
into  which  he  was  thrown ;  how  the  ponderous  walls 
of  the  city  of  Jericho  tumbled  down  flat,  at  the 
mere  blast  of  ram's  horns;  how  the  great  host  of 
the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  that  lay  along 
the  valley  by  the  hill  ofMoreh,  with  their  camels 
and  equipments,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-side  for 
multitude,  were  totally  defeated  by  a  handful  of 
three  hundred  men,  without  weapons  or  any 
thing,  but  the  unlikely  means  of  empty  pitchers, 
lamps,  and  trumpets  ;  how  David,  after  de- 
feating an  enormous  man  in  full  armour,  by  the 
apparently  paltry  means  of  a  stone  thrown  from  a 
shepherd's  sling,  was  delivered,  on  an  emergency 
of  the  last  danger,  from  Saul,  who  had  sur- 
rounded him  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  En- 
gedi ;  and  in  secure  confidence  in  his  Deliverer, 
he  ventured  into  the  cave  where  slept  his  in- 
veterate enemy,  cutting  off  the  skirts  of  the  gar- 
ment of  him  whom  God  had  placed  completely 
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in  his  power.  When  the  speaker  had,  with  his 
usual  fanciful  colouring,  alluded  to  various  other 
remarkable  events,  he  did  not  disdain  to  con- 
clude from  the  Apocrypha,  with  the  beautiful 
story  of  Susanna  before  the  elders,  delivered  in 
her  innocence  from  a  dreadful  death,  by  the  in- 
terference of  a  casual  spectator,  who  adroitly  de- 
tected the  no  less  providential  discrepancy  of  her 
guilty  accusers. 

"  And  do  we  sigh  for  deliverance,  brethren  ?r 
he  continued. — "  Doubtless  we  do  :  and  why  do 
we  not  receive  the  deliverances  so  repeatedly 
promised,  and  so  frequently  exemplified  of  old  r 
Is  it  because  God  hath  changed  ?  Is  it  because 
He  who  delivered  David  out  of  all  his  afflictions 
is  not  the  same  now  as  he  was  then  ?  No !  The 
fault  is  in  ourselves.  It  is  because  of  our  want 
of  faith.  It  is  because  we  do  not  believe,  as  we 
ought.  Even  now  he  may  be  working  our  de- 
liverance for  us,  although  we  cannot  see  it.  It 
may  be  far  off  and  diminutive,  like  the  little  black 
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cloud  in  the  time  of  the  drought,  which  arose 
in  the  horizon  out  of  the  sea,  in  shape  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  but  which  soon  poured  forth 
its  watery  treasures  to  the  fainting  people.  And 
he  may  be  making  use  of  means  and  men,  the 
last  that  we  could  imagine,  to  bring  about  our 
deliverance.  Yea,  some  appointed  person,  who 
has  this  deliverance  in  charge  for  us  from  Him 
who  watcheth  over  all  that  pertains  to  us,  may, 
like  king  Ahasuerus,  not  be  able  to  get  rest 
until  he  effects  it. 

"  And  here  is  another  interesting  illustration 
of  what  I  am  urging.  If  you  turn  to  the  book 
of  Esther,  you  will  see  it  beautifully  told,  howT 
the  deliverance  of  a  whole  people  from  being  in- 
discriminately massacred  was  brought  about  by 
the  apparent  simple  circumstance  of  a  bloated 
and  luxurious  eastern  tyrant  being  unable  to 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  causing  the  book  of  the 
records  of  his  kingdom  to  be  read  for  his  amuse- 
ment, wherein  he  discovered  that  a  certain  ser- 
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vice  that  had  been  done  him  by  the  disclosure  of 
a  treasonable  plot  against  his  person  had  been 
overlooked  (a  very  common  circumstance  about 
courts)  and  never  had  been  rewarded  ;  and  the 
tyrant  having  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  generosity, 
by  the  same  agency  that  prevented  him  from 
sleeping,  rewards  with  the  utmost  profusion  the 
man  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  whom  his 
whole  nation  were  to  have  been  included  in  one 
fell  massacre;  and  hangs  upon  the  gallows  of 
fifty  cubits  altitude,  the  man  and  all  his  house 
who  had  plotted  the  immolation  of  the  people  of 
the  Lord. 

"  Nowr,  who  was  it,  brethren,  that  prevented 
this  voluptuous  monarch  from  sleeping,  in  the 
midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  and  regaled  with  the 
perfumed  spices  of  the  east  ?  Who  suggested  to 
him  the  strange  fancy  of  reading  the  dry  records 
of  the  Medes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  soft  recesses  of  a  Persian  harem  ?  Was  it  not 
the  same  God  that  spread  forth  a  thick  darkness 
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over  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  that  the  enemies  of 
his  people  could  not  arise  from  their  places  for 
three  days,  while  they  themselves  had  light  in 
all  their  dwellings  ?  Was  it  not  the  same  God 
that  turned  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  fool- 
ishness for  the  protection  of  his  own  chosen  ; 
and  that  directed  the  random  arrow  of  the  man 
who  drew  the  bow  at  a  venture,  so  that  it 
smote  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  piercing,  unerringly 
the  enemy  of  the  Lord  through  the  very  joint  of 
his  harness  ;  and  who,  with  the  same  steady  aim, 
shall  still  draw  the  shafts  of  his  vengeance 
against  all  those  who  would  trouble  his  people?1' 
The  animation  produced  by  this  discourse, 
shone  vividly  in  the  countenances  of  the  assem- 
bly, as  they  rose  up  and  sang  a  hymn,  which 
was  wholly  a  ?  song  of  deliverance,"  and  was 
chanted  by  the  majority  with  a  feeling  of  en- 
thusiastic triumph.  But  there  was  still  a  plea- 
sure in  reserve ;  for  Mr.  Keville  had  to  preach 
his  short  sermon,  as  usual,  "  to  those  who  were 
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without,"  or,  as  they  said,  to  "  proclaim  the 
gospel"  to  the  few  listless  stragglers  who  were 
scattered  among  the  forms  near  the  door  of  the 
building" 

Mr.  Keville  had  strongly  partaken  of  the  ani- 
mating effects  of  Mr.  Molesworth's  exhortation, 
and  the  words  of  his  text  were  such  as  again  to 
excite  powerfully  the  expectation  of  Lydia  and 
the  rest  of  the  audience.  We  hope  we  shall  not 
be  thought  taking  a  profane  liberty,  if  we  add 
to  the  sketch  we  have  given  above,  the  words 
from  which  he  preached,  and  a  slight  glance  at 
his  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  them  ;  our 
aim  being  to  show  the  materials  and  manner  of 
using  them,  which  work  such  effects  as  they  often 
do  upon  the  human  mind. 

The  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words, 
"  And  the  Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  and  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  God,"  &c.  ;  and  he  drew  such  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
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last  judgment ;  he  called  together  with  such  a 
striking  effect  the  gorgeously  imaginative  and 
awful  scenery  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John,  and  darted  forth  over  the  subject 
the  gleams  of  his  imagination  with  such  chaste 
yet  vivid  power  of  eloquence,  that  the  whole 
scene  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  seemed  al- 
most realized  before  Lydia's  excited  fancy,  and 
the  very  shout  of  the  archangel,  and  the  piercing 
swell  of  the  trump  of  God  seemed  to  ring  in  her 
ears. 

But  when  he  came  to  paint  the  terrors  re- 
served for  the  wicked,  the  whirlwind  of  eternal 
vengeance  sweeping  over  that  great  gulf  where 
the  souls  of  men  are  held  in  chains,  and  the 
blackness  of  darkness  reigns  for  ever ;  the  dread- 
ful figures  of  the  phantoms  of  horror,  and  Death 
on  his  pale  horse,  riding  through  the  gloom, 
seemed  so  real,  that  they  made  Lydia  shudder, 
while  she  almost  fancied  she  heard  from  out  the 
bottomless  pit  the  howl  of  everlasting  despair  ! 
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The  state  of  enthusiastic  excitement  produced 
in  Lydia's  mind  by  the  process  glanced  at  above 
was  kept  up  for  several  weeks  by  a  succession 
of  favourable  circumstances.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  instruction  and  animation  de- 
rived from  the  continued  presence  of  Mr.  Ke- 
ville?  who  was  only  occasionally  in  Dublin,  the 
church  wras  favoured  by  visits  from  several  lead- 
ing members  of  small  bodies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  with  which  they  acknowledged 
communion ;  some  of  which  gentlemen  had  once 
been  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and 
possessed  considerable  popular  talents  and  fluency 
of  oratory.  Indeed  this  gift  of  raining  words 
upon  an  audience,  not  over  fastidious,  or  deeply 
learned,  is  so  common  among  Irishmen,  that  as 
the  "  country  members'"1  came  successively  to 
Dublin,  the  church  in street  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect festival  of  religious  profusion  and  variety, 
which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  drew  to  it  a 
hopeful  degree  of  attention  from  the  religious 
world. 
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The  entertainments,  to  speak  truly,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  some  profanely,  were  diversified 
by  evening  tea-drinkings  and  parties  held  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  respectable  members  for  re- 
ligious sociality;  and  all  thisLydia  was  allowed 
the  enjoyment  of,  with  a  liberty  she  could  scarcely 
have  expected.  But  her  mother  was  much  en- 
gaged among  a  religious  party  of  a  very  different 
kind,  and  had  taken  by  this  time  a  controversial 
distaste  at  her  own  daughter.  As  for  the  world, 
it  had  entirely  forgotten  her,  or  where  she  was 
mentioned,  it  was  as  a  pretty  girl  worse  than 
dead,  the  infatuated  associate  of  a  religious  rab- 
ble, whose  end  would  be  in  some  asylum  hu- 
manely constructed  for  the  abode  of  people  who 
had  parted  with  their  wits. 

Lydia,  however,  being  as  yet  truly  a  disciple, 
— that  is,  a  learner, — found  a  deep  interest  in 
the  conversation  of  many  of  these  amiable  people  ; 
with  whom,  together  with  her  religious  books, 
she  now  spent  almost  all  her  time;  excusing  their 
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follies,  and  even  extending  to  them  her  affection, 
particularly  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  whose  mind  bore 
in  some  respects  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  own, 
and  into  whose  character  and  feelings  she  in- 
voluntarily  entered.  But  a  serious,  and  some- 
times delightful,  enthusiasm  still  elevated  and 
abstracted  her  mind.  The  preachers  from  the 
country  supported  this  feeling  by  a  display  of 
their  talents  in  the  opening  out  of  new  views  of 
their  religious  system,  or  more  bold  and  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  old ;  so  that,  what  with 
abstruse  inquiries  at  home,  and  listening  to  heat- 
ing orations  abroad,  Lydia  forgot,  in  a  sort  of 
religious  delirium,  her  father,  and  brother,  and 
Stavely,  and  every  one;  and  lost  for  a  time,  in 
exciting  occupation  and  mental  delight,  not  only 
her  former  causes  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but 
even  her  melancholy  feeling  of  shuddering  sym- 
pathy, for  the  supposed  fearful  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  a  condemned  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHEREIN  AX  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  IS  RE-INTRO- 
DUCED, AND  OTHER  LIGHT  MATTERS,  TO  THE 
GREAT  RELIEF  OF   NOVEL  READERS. 

As  the  party  which  we  left  a  few  chapters  back 
proceeding  to  Blackbraes,  after  the  unlucky 
scuffle  between  the  chevalier  and  Mr.  Ralstone, 
rode  on  in  the  clear  moonlight,  the  old  earl  of 
Maxwellwood,  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  French  gentleman's  blood- 
thirsty spirit,  as  he  called  it,  entered  into  the 
humour  of  the  fray,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Jarman, 
cracked  jokes  upon  his  broken-headed  acquaint- 
ance, and  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  nations''  valour  displayed 
that  evening,  with  a  freedom  which  was  almost 
too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  choleric  che- 
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valier ;  and,  by  the  time  the  party  arrived  at  the 
romantic  mansion,  the  latter  in  particular,  what 
with  the  pain  of  his  wounds  and  bruises,  what 
with  his  disappointment  of  vengeance,  and  what 
with  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  free-talking  old 
nobleman,  was  by  no  means  in  the  best  humour. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  the  Frenchman 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  introduced  to  the  ladies 
for  two  or  three  days  after  his  arrival,  or  to  join 
the  family,  until  his  face  got  well  of  a  little  un- 
pleasant discoloration  of  the  skin,  both  under 
and  over  the  eye,  which  he  had  caught  in  the 
close  part  of  the  combat ;  and  Mr.  Stavely  was 
almost  inclined  to  the  same  seclusion  from  other 
causes  besides  his  scratches  and  wounds.  But 
his  seclusion  might  not  be  allowed,  for  lady 
Barbara  had  taken  such  an  anxiety  to  see  the 
man  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  strange  a  cale — the 
widowed  lover,  rejected  from  an  objection  so  un- 
intelligible to  her  simple  apprehension — that,  by 
every  hint  that  delicacy  would  at  all  admit  of, 
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she  persuaded  Mr.  Jarman,  on  the  day  after  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  to  induce  him  to  leave  his 
room,  and  make  his  appearance  at  dinner  with 
the  family. 

Mr.  Stavely  was  easily  persuaded  to  come  out 
from  his  privacy,  notwithstanding  his  patches 
and  dressings.  A  natural  curiosity  to  see  Mr. 
Jarman's  wife,  of  whom  he  had  hitherto  only 
heard,  added  to  the  inducement.  But  first  he 
was  tempted  to  take  a  walk  towards  the  pool, 
near  the  glen,  with  Mr.  Jarman,  where,  in  a 
pleasant  fishing  spot,  the  latter  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  promised  to  give  Mr.  Ralstone 
an  interview. 

On  proceeding  thither  they  found  Ralstone  by 
the  stream,  his  face  slightly  bruised,  and  his  left 
arm  bound  up,  from  a  painful  wound  near  the 
shoulder,  which  the  fiery  Frenchman,  with  the 
broken  point  of  his  sword,  had  given  him  when 
they  struggled  together. 

*l  have  used  this  freedom  with  you,   Mr. 
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Jarman,"  said  the  young  fellow,  after  the  first 
salutation,  "  in  the  hope  that  you,  or  my  lord 
Maxwellwood,  will  do  me  the  favour  to  take  a 
little  trouble  on  my  behalf.  I  am  ashamed  to 
ask  you,  but " — and  he  hesitated. 

"  Pray,  young  gentleman,  let  me  hear  the 
matter  fully,"  said  Mr.  Jarman,  "  and  let  me 
remind  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  talk  of 
favours.  You  have  a  right  to  any  thing  in  my 
power  to  do  for  you,  after  the  seasonable  service 
you  did  me  the  other  day.  I  am  always  most 
anxious  to  repay  obligations." 

"  I  should  refuse  any  service  from  you,  sir," 
said  Ralstone,  "  upon  such  grounds.  I  would 
not  have  any  one  suppose  that  I  count  him 
under  obligation  to  me  for  doing  an  act  of  com- 
mon instinctive  humanity.  Pray,  sir,  if  you  will, 
suffer  me  to  receive  a  favour  from  you.  There 
are  some  people  in  the  world  from  whom  it  is 
almost  a  pleasure  to  take  a  favour." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jarman,  smiling  at 
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the  spirit  of  the  young  man,  tt  we  need  not 
further  discuss  the  terms  :  let  me  hear  how  I  can 
serve  you." 

ft  I  must  first,  sir,  in  a  few  words,"  said 
Ralstone,  "  give  you  the  history  of  the  matter 
in  which  I  am  to  beg  your  friendly  interference. 
Above  two  years  ago  there  was  left  me  a  con- 
siderable property  by  an  aunt,  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  me,  perhaps  I  may  say  because  I 
was  somewhat  wild  and  spirited,  and  because  I 
would  not  be  broke  in,  to  use  a  jockey  phrase, 
to  my  father's  way.  A-propos,  my  father,  Mr. 
Ralstone  of  Boghead,  is  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune,  and  well  known  to  your  noble  relative, 
the  earl  of  Maxwell  wood.  But  he,  good  man, 
was  always  a  rigid  disciplinarian  over  us  boys, 
particularly  in  enforcing  the  irksome  restraint 
arising  out  of  his  religious  notions,  with  the 
tedious  exercises  of  his  kirk ;  for  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  called  the  Old  Light  people,  or  cove- 
nanters ;  and  I  was  always  rather  refractory  to 
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that  sort  of  thing,  (God  forgive  me  !)  which  was 
the  reason,  the  very  reason,  as  I  said,  that  my 
aunt  loved  me ;  for  she,  having  stirred  about  in 
the  world,  was  as  much  opposed  to  my  father 
as  sister  and  brother  could  possibly  be  about 
religion. " 

Mr.  Jarman  and  Stavely  looked  at  each  other, 
and  smiled  at  the  idea  of  this  subject  happening 
to  be  forced  on  their  attention  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent shapes  as  a  cause  of  vexation  and  dis- 
union.    Mr.  Ralstone  went  on  : 

"  But  my  aunt,  never  dreaming  that  my 
father's  dislike  to  me,  as  well  because  I  was  not 
tractable  in  religion,  as  because  I  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  her  whom  he  hated,  would  cause  him 
to  be  unjust  or  dishonest,  made  him  naturally 
the  administrator  of  her  will,  and  trustee  of  the 
property  she  had  left  me.  But  my  father — (I  am 
sure,  gentlemen,  I  wish  not  to  speak  evil  of  my 
parent) — my  father,  thinking  no  doubt  that 
Providence  had  ordered  it  that  he  should  be 
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intrusted  with  the  stewardship  of  my  fortune  for 
wise  purposes,  that  is,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  withhold  it  from  me,  until  my 
religion  should  please  him,  or  until  I  should 
descend  to  act  the  hypocrite,  assumed  a  tone 
very  unkind  and  disagreeable  over  me ;  would 
not  give  me  a  shilling  of  my  money,  and  has  since 
entirely  detained  it  from  me,  while  he  has  devoted 
part  of  the  interest  of  it  to  the  supporting  of  a 
hypocritical  scoundrel.  God  forgive  me,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  attach  such  an  epithet  to  my  own 
brother !  but  he  too  well  deserves  it." 

M  Go  on,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jarmau. 
"  This  is  a  strange  tale." 

"  I  have  a  brother,  sir,  considerably  my  elder, 
who,  if  I  must  say  it,  had  always  a  sort  of  natural 
turn  for  hypocrisy,  and  yet  I  often  think  he  was 
not  entirely  a  hypocrite,  for  he  sometimes  seemed 
to  feel  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  about  religion ;  but 
he  was,  for  all  that,  as  cunning  as  a  fox ;  and  on 
any  thing    but  religion,  or    his    own    crooked 
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schemes,  he  was  as  cold  and  as  hard-hearted — 
but  no  matter.  This  brother,  sir,  managed  com- 
pletely to  lead  my  father,  by  his  cunning  and  his 
religion ;  and  although  he  committed  an  ugly 
faux  pas  with  a  pious  servant-maid  we  had,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  off;  and  although  he  has  been 
wandering  about  the  world  these  several  years  in 
a  kind  of  religious  idleness,  or  rather  preaching 
and  wife-hunting  for  a  fortune  ;  and  although  he 
has  to  my  knowledge  completely  changed  from 
his  original  religion,  and  now  laughs  at  what  he 
calls  my  father's  ignorance  and  error ;  yet  my 
poor  father,  who  is  friendly  to  any  sort  of  re- 
ligion, so  called,  if  there  be  only  enough  of  it, 
continues  to  remit  him  occasional  sums  for  his 
support,  while  he  withholds  every  thing  from 
me,  and  even  now  refuses  to  see  me,  calling  me 
the  prodigal  son,  a  vagabond,  and  the  servant  of 
the  devil. 

"  As  to  the  vagabond  part  of  the  appellation," 
continued  Ralstone*  with  a  careless  gaiety,  "  I 
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cannot  much  deny  that,  for  to  tell  }tou  the  whole 
truth,  my  father's  usage  of  me  drove  me  to  the 
service  of  Thespis  for  mere  support.  I  have 
been  strolling  up  and  down  the  country,  but 
chiefly  in  England,  with  a  company  of  players, 
spouting  and  fuming  away  my  chagrin  for  the 
loss  of  my  money  ;  and  I  was  only  amusing  my- 
self, showing  off  my  stage-fencing  last  night 
with  a  young  friend  in  the  meadow,  when  that 
furious  Frenchman  attacked  me  like  another 
Macduff." 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  have  no  right  at  all  to 
complain  on  that  score,"  said  Mr.  Stavely, 
smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  scuffle.  u  I 
had  myself  a  share  of  what  was  going  on  before 
all  was  over." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  Ralstone  said,  "  I  have 
long  been  tired  of  the  sort  of  life  I  have  led  of 
late,  and  besides  have  a  longing  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  old  gentleman;  for  if  he  was  never  to  give 
me  a  farthing  of  the  money  bequeathed  to  me,  I 
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could  never  go  to  law  with  my  own  father  for  it. 
In  short,  I  hope  to  have  it  all  brought  about  in 
another  way.  And  now,  Mr.  Jarman,  if  you 
would  represent  my  case  to  your  worthy  father- 
in-law,  the  earl,  who  can  do  with  my  father 
what  he  pleases,  he  and  you  would  soon  effect 
a  reconciliation,  and  obtain  justice  for  me ;  for 
my  honest  father  is,  after  all,  a  very  good  sort  of 
a  man  where  he  is  not  crossed  about  religion." 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Jarman  ;  "  for,  indeed,  Mr. 
Ralstone,  I  admire  your  candour,  and  think  it  a 
great  hardship  that  you  should  be  so  treated." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  my  interest  with 
his  lordship,  if  it  might  be  of  any  service  P*  said 
Stavely,  warmly  interested  for  the  stranger,  from 
the  thought  of  his  own  disappointments. 

"  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  service,  Mr. 
Stavely,"  said  Ralstone,  as  if  the  former  was 
well  known  to  him ;  "  and  you  may  have  suf- 
ficient good- will  to  the  business  yourself  when 
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you  come  to  know  all,  from  what  I  was  informed 
when  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldwood  in 
the  south." 

"  At  Oldwood  !"  repeated  Stavely,  astonished. 

"Yes,  sir;  for  being  rather  ashamed  of  the 
spouting  trade,  I  travelled  at  once  'over  the 
borderland  was  somewhat  known  in  your  former 
neighbourhood,  where  I  took  the  temporary 
name  of  Robin  Roughrid? :  and  allowr  me  to 
add,  that  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  furious  butting  I  got  last 
night  from  that  ram  of  a  Frenchman." 

"  Pray  explain,  sir,"  said  both  gentlemen. 

"  I  believe  the  French  gentleman  must  have 
taken  me  for  no  other  than  this  good  pious  brother 
of  mine,  who  I  learned  had  been  to  France,  where 
he  got  into  some  other  scrape,  as  usual,  and  he  is 
now  sculking  in  England,  and  preaching  away  in 
the  pretty  village  of  Oldwood,  having  had  the 
assurance  to  take  a  name,  of  which  you  may  have 
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heard  before,  namely  that  of  my  late  respected 
aunt,  Mrs.  Pro  van.'" 

u  Provan  !"  they  both  repeated,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,  Provan,  formerly  known  as  my  holy 
brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Ralstone ;  and  a  devil- 
ish good  preacher  he  is,  gentlemen ;  deals  much 
in  the  pathetic,  turns  up  his  eyes,  and  makes  his 
voice  quaver,  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  point  in 
his  art,  enough  to  draw  tears  from  the  very 
fiddlers,  if  he  was  on  the  proper  stage.  But  he 
has  mistaken  his  character;  he  would  make  a 
very  tolerable  tragedian  of  the  whining  school ; 
and  they  are  rather  scarce  at  present,  you  know." 

The  two  gentlemen  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily  amidst  their  surprise. 

"  So  now,  gentlemen,  you  can  both  speak  to 
facts  of  which  my  father  is  not  at  all  aware ; 
and  I  have  every  hope,  if  my  lord  Maxwell- 
wood  would  only  take  the  matter  in  hand,  that 
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I  should  soon  be  reinstated  both  in  property  and 
favour,  and  I  then  could  live  respectably ',  as  the 
worldly  phrase  is." 

Both  Mr.  Jarman  and  Mr.  Stavely  reiterated 
the  promises  of  every  exertion  for  Mr.  Ralstone, 
and  soon  after  parted  from  him  and  returned  to 
Blackbraes,  highly  pleased  with  the  candid  gaiety 
of  the  young  man,  and  interested  in  all  he  had 
related. 

"  Lord,  sir  !"  said  Stavely,  when  they  were 
alone,  "if  I  tell  this  Frenchman,  whom  I  picked 
up  yesterday,  and  whom  I  just  remember  to  have 
met  once  before  at  the  saloon  of  madame  Guiard 
at  Paris,  where  this  Provan  or  Ralstone  is,  he 
will  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Oldwood  to  commit 
instant  murder." 

"  A  pleasant  tragi-comedy  it  would  be  at  the 
worst,"  said  Mr.  Jarman  ;  "  but,"  he  continued 
slily,  "  as  it  might  prove  a  serious  matter  to 
more  than  one,  you  had  best  keep  your  own 
secret,  unless  you  choose  to  let  him  loose  upon 
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the  scheming  anabaptist  at  your  own  time,  while, 
if  you  have  no  better  amusement,  you  may 
meanwhile  accompany  him  on  his  visitation  tour 
among  the  disputing  sectarians  scattered  abroad 
throughout  Scotland:1 

When  the  party  at  Blackbraes  met  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  Mr.  Stavely  was 
evidently  struck  with  the  beauty  and  simple 
manners  of  lady  Barbary  Maxwellwood,  and  she 
was  no  less  so  with  Stavely,  whose  eye  she 
watched,  and  to  whom  she  listened  the  whole 
evening  with  an  interest  not  unmixed  with  re- 
gretful admiration. 

Stavely  enjoyed  highly  the  humorous  garrulity 
and  Scotch  plainness  of  speech  of  the  worthy  no- 
bleman, who  satin  the  midst  of  what  he  exultingly 
called  his  own  family  (where  he  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visiter),  the  very  representative  of 
patriarchal  cheerfulness  and  personification  of 
"laughter  holding  both  his  sides."  As  he 
sported  his  dry  Scotch  wit,  sometimes  at  Mr. 
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JarmaiVs  peculiarities,  and  as  often  at  his  own, 
and  felt  his  spirits  insensibly  raised,  and  his  hap- 
piness more  and  more  restored  every  succeeding 
day  that  he  lived  with  this  happy  family,  Mr. 
Stavely  was  reminded  of  the  pleasant  time  he 
had  once  spent  with  the  then  similarly  cheerful 
and  united  family  at  Orton  Hall,  and  almost 
envied  Mr.  Jarman  his  happiness  and  his  for- 
tunate connexion. 

He  felt,  however,  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  himself, 
if  not  some  alarm,  on  the  discovery,  as  his  friend 
the  chevalier  got  wrell  and  began  to  show  marked 
admiration  for  lady  Barbara,  that  this  he  could 
not  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of  pain  and  un- 
easiness, which  would  at  one  time,  as  he  thought, 
have  been  impossible  while  Lydia  Orton  lived. 
But  so  it  was;  he  was  insensibly  becoming  in- 
terested ;  the  simple,  homely,  yet  lady-like  and 
truly  feminine,  manners  of  the  young  lady,  seemed 
so  wrell  to  second  her  molle  style  of  beauty, 
and  her  easy  affectionate  good  humour,  similar 
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to  that  of  lady  Frances,  her  sister,  to  whom  his 
friend  Jarman  was  so  happily  united,  that  Mr. 
Stavely  found  he  must  get  away,  or  get  the  che- 
valier away  ;  for  the  latter  seemed  to  have  allowed 
a  more  peaceful  and  productive  god  than  ruthless 
vengeance  to  gain  the  ascendancy  for  the  present. 
In  short,  something  must  instantly  be  done  for 
the  peace  of  mind  of  all  parties. 

Before  Stavely  and  the  chevalier  left  Black- 
braes,  to  proceed  to  the  former's  Scotch  estate  of 
Stonylands,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  might  be, 
a  dinner-party  was  given  by  Mr.  Jarman,  to 
which  Mr.  Ralstone  was  invited ;  lord  Maxwell- 
wood,  who  was  also  present,  having  completely 
succeeded  in  reconciling  him  to  his  father,  and 
in  restoring  to  the  young  man  his  property,  which 
was  found  to  be  considerable.  But  the  parting 
from  lady  Barbara  and  this  pleasant  family,  on 
the  following  morning,  was  found  by  Mr.  Stavely 
to  be  a  more  painful  matter  to  his  feelings  than  he 
had  yet  imagined.     As  "  for  poor  Baby,"  as  her 
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father  called  her,  she  was  neither  up  stairs  nor 
down  stairs,  nor  absent  nor  present,  but  all  of 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  for  she  tried 
in  vain  to  hide  from  the  more  experienced  eye  of 
lady  Frances,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
rejected  in  one  quarter,  on  account  of  religion, 
had  become  a  wonderfully  interesting  person  in 
another  quarter,  where  his  religion  and  himself 
were  both  thought  to  be  quite  comme  ilfant 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  SPECIES  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AS  YET  UNEX- 
PERIENCED BY  THE  ORDINARY  HUNTERS  AF- 
TER VARIETY. 

' '  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  saith  the  fami- 
liar proverb,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  what  a 
Janus  face  most  things  will  put  on,  when  we  come 
to  know  them  in  their  various  phases.  Among 
the  christian  people  with  whom  Lydia  Orton 
was  now  associated,  mischief  was  silently  brew- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  triumphs  of  oratorical 
talent,  and  the  pleasing  heat  of  religious  excite- 
ment. The  first  thing  that  began  to  contribute 
to  disastrous  results  was  the  admission  of  several 
new  members,  who  were  attracted  or  converted 
during  the  triumph  of  the  religious  jubilee,  and 
who  were  caught  by  the  glare  of  popular  elo- 
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quence.  These  individuals,  entering  in  all  the 
warmth  of  first  enthusiasm,  soon  made  a  most 
vigorous  charge  upon  the  self-satisfied  supineness 
of  the  old  members.  The  second  cause  of  vexa- 
tion arose  out  of  the  very  eloquence  itself;  for 
while  it  refreshed  and  strengthened  the  minds  of 
all,  and  seemed  to  them,  to  use  Mr.  Molesworth's 
expression,  u  the  very  manna  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise,  they  were  to  be  fed  in 
the  wilderness,"  it  also  served  to  stir  up  the 
thoughts  and  inflame  the  ambition  of  certain 
young  men,  such  as  are  never  wanting,  espe- 
cially in  communities  so  purely  democratic,  to 
distinguish  themselves  among  the  brethren,  if 
not  by  public  preaching  and  exhortation,  at  least 
by  private  discussion  upon  several  new  and  im- 
portant views,  exhibited  by  some  of  the  visiters 
to  the  church  in  the  course  of  the  late  jubilee  of 
eloquence. 

This  spirit  was  promoted  and  inflamed  by  an 
impressive  exhortation  delivered  by  their  old  fa- 
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vourite,  Mr.  Moles  worth,  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  said  ought  to  be  done  with 
constant  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  if  they 
would  reap  the  advantages  from  it  which  were 
so  fully  promised.  He  even  charged  them  with 
heavy  guilt  in  this  particular,  with  passing  their 
evenings  in  carnal  indolence  or  religious  gossip, 
and  asserted,  as  a  proof  of  the  sad  effects  of  this 
conduct,  that  there  was  by  no  means  a  oneness 
of  mind  in  their  body  upon  the  points  avowedly 
held  by  them. 

This  alarming  charge  was  received  by  some  of 
the  young  men,  and  the  newly  introduced  mem- 
bers, as  the  watchword  to  their  consciences,  to 
bestir  themselves  at  once  in  beginning  the  work 
of  reformation.  They  saw  clearly  the  evident 
and  pressing  necessity  for  it ;  and  in  a  speech 
made  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  after  worship, 
one  affirmed  that  he  found  five  different  sets  of 
opinions  even  among  so  small  a  body;  and 
added,  that  it  became  him,  and  every  other  into 
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whose  hearts  this  evil  had  penetrated,  to  cry 
aloud  in  their  gates,  and  give  Israel  no  rest  until 
her  reproach  was  taken  away. 

This  speech  having  greatly  pleased  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  immediately  agreed  that  special 
meetings  should  be  held  twice  or  thrice  during 
each  week,  to  commence  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening,  in  order  that  time  might  be  ob- 
tained for  ample  discussion  of  the  several  points, 
in  their  turn,  upon  which  they  were  disagreed. 
To  these  measures,  however,  it  was  observed, 
that  Mr.  Keville,  with  a  look  of  melancholy  dig- 
nity, which  he  sometimes  assumed  when  looking 
round  upon  his  brethren,  seemed  to  give  only 
a  qualified  and  foreboding  assent ;  and  some  of 
the  ladies,  yielding  to  their  natural  spirit?  re- 
garded the  shoemaker  we  have  mentioned,  and 
a  private  soldier,  who  took  prominent  parts  in 
the  new  proposal,  with  a  scowl  of  suspicious  and 
indignant  contempt. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  Tuesday  fol- 
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lowing  was  one  of  those  days  appointed  as  a  day 
of  general  thanksgiving,  such  as  occurred  fre- 
quently during  the  war ;  and  as  this  "  church 
of  Christ"  gave  no  countenance  to  these  ungodly 
doings  of  a  blinded  world,  Mr.  Keville  took  the 
opportunity  of  inviting  the  whole  body  of  the 
members  to  breakfast  with  him  (his  lady  being 
in  the  country),  on  that  morning,  in  his  elegant 

house  in street;  religious  breakfasts  being 

no  uncommon  thing  in  Dublin. 

Since  Lydia  had,  according  to  the  expression 
of  her  acquaintances,  taken  to  an  odd  sort  of  re- 
ligion, she  had  often  heard  of  the  levelling  power 
of  "  the  truth,"  as  humbling  the  rich  and  exalt- 
ing the  poor,  and  tending  to  turn  the  world  up- 
side down.  She  had  even  seen  something  of  it 
in  her  own  village  of  Oldwood,  but  never  did 
she  witness  it  realized  in  the  degree  that  she  did 
on  the  Tuesday  morning,  as  she  sat  near  a  win- 
dow in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Keville's  house, 
and  watched  the  rooms  filling  with  his  and  her 
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brethren^  as  they  gradually  mustered  to  break- 
fast. She  felt  the  natural  pride  of  birth  and 
circumstances  curling  her  own  brows  into  a  frown 
at  the  incongruous  appearance  of  mean  me- 
chanics, poor  women,  and  servants,  entering  along 
with  the  other  persons  more  congenial  to  the  look 
of  the  elegant  apartments,  where  they  were  in- 
discriminately assembled.  She  observed  too, 
with  distaste,  the  expression  of  silly  conceit  on 
the  low  faces  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Keatly,  the 
shoemaker,  as  they  walked  through  the  rooms, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  servility, 
paid  their  morning  respects,  and  proffered  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship,  dirty  and  hard,  to  her- 
self, and  some  of  the  lady-like  women  who  sat 
near  her,  in  token  of  the  love  of  the  brethren. 

But  when  she  again  looked  into  the  gentle 
countenance  of  Mr.  Keville  himself,  and  saw  with 
what  humble  good  nature  he  gave  his  hand  to  the 
poorest  of  his  guests,  and  that  he  even  seemed 
cheerful  and  animated,  as  if  endeavouring  to  re- 
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joice  in  the  occasion  of  crucifying  his  natural 
feelings,  and  of  debasing  himself  before  men,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  belief,  she 
reproached  herself  for  the  wicked  pride  of  her  na- 
ture, and  relapsed,  though  not  without  a  struggle, 
into  her  usual  humility.  This  feeling  was  con- 
firmed as  she  cast  her  eyes  towards  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  who,  in  one  of  his  abstracted  fits,  sat 
cowering  alone  in  a  corner,  with  the  half-sad 
countenance  of  one  who,  by  a  continued  process 
of  humbling  self-denial,  was  now  weaned,  as  he 
said  himself,  "  like  unto  a  weaned  child." 

The  conversation  during  breakfast,  and  the 
agreeable  bustle  of  so  novel  an  entertainment, 
restored  Lydia's  spirits.  The  fanciful  scintilla- 
tions of  Mr.  Moles  worth's  imagination  amused 
her ;  but  the  deep  earnestness  of  Mr.  Keville's 
concluding  prayer  rekindled  and  fanned  her  en- 
thusiasm. She  could  not  help  being  struck, 
however,  with  the  strangeness  of  her  situation, 
while  making  tea,  as  she  was  requested,  to  such 
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company,  and  to  see  them  waited  upon  by  ser- 
vants in  livery,  who  whispered  as  they  passed, 
and  gave  each  other  such  looks  of  vulgar  mean- 
ing and  Irish  humour,  behind  backs,  as  if  they 
seemed  almost  to  blush  for  themselves  in  having 
to  serve  some  of  those  who  sat  at  table.  Not 
being  yet  insensible  to  the  ridiculous,  Lydia  was 
several  times  almost  provoked  into  a  burst  of 
laughter;  but  when  the  hymn  was  afterwards 
sung,  and  their  assembled  voices  echoed  through 
the  house,  which  stood  in  a  retired  and  fashion- 
able street,  she  involuntarily  looked  from  the 
window,  and  observed  the  young  ladies  in  the 
houses  opposite  gazing  out  in  amazement.  The 
passengers  stopped  and  wondered  in  the  street 
below,  and  even  the  servants  in  the  areas  were 
congregated  to  inquire  what  this  thing  might 
mean. 

As  the  company  departed,  Lydia  saw  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Keville's  children  and  governess,  and  fe- 
male servants,  peeping  out  of  doors  in  the  pass- 
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ages  and  over  bannisters  at  the  motley  crew. 
The  lower  sorts  of  the  guests  descended  the 
magnificent  staircase  with  importance  and  religi- 
ous dignity,  considering  with  inward  satisfaction, 
as  the  powdered  servant  opened  the  door  of  the 
hall,  and  as  they  descended  the  steps  into  the 
street ;  that  godliness  was  pleasant,  and  sometimes 
profitable,  even  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  world  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  OF  A  KIND  VERY   COMMON  IN 

THESE  PARTS,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  THEREOF. 

■ 

A  very  different  scene,  however,  was  witnessed 
in  the  evening  when  the  people  were  assembled 
in  the  school-room  where  they  usually  met,  and 
had  engaged  in  the  discussion  agreed  on,  of  the 
points  upon  which  several  of  them  differed  with 
the  others.  The  exaggeration  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  depreciation  on  the  other ;  the  heated 
partiality  of  the  discoverer  of  fancied  truth 
pitted  against  the  obstinacy  of  suspicious  and 
wilful  dullness ;  the  clear  proof,  and  the  stagger- 
ing objection  ;  the  galling  triumph  of  polemical 
superiority,  and  smile  of  contempt  for  the  ad- 
versary and  his  argument;  the  provoking  re- 
joinder  and    hateful    prejudice    so    commonly 
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evinced  in  arguments  on  religion,  stirred  up  every 
passion  inimical  to  "love."  A  spirit  was  ex- 
hibited by  some  which  made  them  ashamed  to 
call  themselves  saints,  and  the  brethren  retired 
late,  and  thirsty  with  speaking,  in  a  high  state  of 
angry  excitement,  grouping  as  they  departed  into 
knots,  among  which  might  be  found  every  variety 
of  triumph  and  shame,  bitter  opposition,  par- 
tisan admiration,  hatred,  and  contempt. 

Another  early  night  was  appointed  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  when  explanations  might 
be  given,  and  differences,  which  were  considered 
to  be  merely  in  words,  might  be  conceded  and 
cleared  up.  But  after  a  few  passes  of  argumen- 
tative fencing,  although  each  expressed  the 
highest  respect  for  the  arguments  and  love  for 
the  person  of  his  adversary,  the  same  scene  was 
re-acted ;  new  views  came  out,  and  nice  distinc- 
tions were  drawn,  the  longer  they  discussed  ; 
Scripture  clashed  against  Scripture  until  the 
very  apostles  seemed  to  have  got  together  by  the 
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ears.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  quarrelled  afresh, 
and  withstood  each  other  to  the  face,  with  more 
bitterness  to-night  than  they  had  ever  done, 
whilst  St.  James  was  clearly  shown  to  be  at 
variance  with  both  ;  and  our  Lord  himself  was 
quoted  in  triumph  against  his  own  followers, 
until,  before  the  lapse  of  a  month  in  earnest  in- 
quiry and  discussion,  the  gentleman  who  originally 
urged  the  possibility  of  their  arguing  themselves 
into  oneness  of  mind,  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
the  meeting  on  Sunday  a  list,  wherein  the  four 
or  five  differences  with  which  they  had  com- 
menced, had  now  swelled  into  a  total  of  sixteen 
different  sets  of  opinions  upon  the  most  important 
points  !  already  confessed  and  made  manifest 
within  their  body. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  Mutual  disgust  was  felt,  and 
hatred  and  resentment  became  openly  indulged. 
The  more  respectable  sort  associated  more  ex- 
clusively  among   themselves  ;    and  the  poorer 
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only  obtained  admission  into  these  coteries  by  real 
or  assumed  coincidence  in,  and  zeal  for,  the 
opinions  of  some  knot  of  their  superiors  ;  while 
the  latter  now  saw  hateful  faults  and  bad  qualities 
in  quarters  where  they  never  before  had  imagined 
they  could  exist.  Add  to  all  this  arival  sect,  which 
differed  from  them  chiefly  in  this,  that  those  of 
which  it  was  composed  professed  to  be  all  of  one 
mind,  began  openly  to  laugh  at  them,  as  affording 
an  amusing  and  instructive  example  of  the  absur- 
dity of  an  impious  attempt  to  run  counter  to  the 
apostolic  axiom,  "  How  can  two  walk  together 
unless  they  be  agreed  ?"  The  new  sect,  however, 
put  out  its  feelers  to  catch  at  the  disgusted  and 

wavering  members  of  the  church  in street, 

in  which  it  in  many  instances  succeeded. 

The  distress  that  all  this  gave  to  the  serious 
and  deeply  devout  mind  of  Lydia,  none  but  such 
as  could  have  her  feelings  and  experience  can 
properly  fancy.  At  first  she  felt  engaged  in  the 
controversies  ;  took  her  side,  and  felt  a  warmth 
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of  zeal  for  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  truth. 
But  discussion  became  so  involved  in  discussion  ; 
differences,  objections,  and  all  sorts  of  evils,  ac- 
cumulated so  fast ;  that  she  became  wearied,  and 
even  uncertain  of  her  own  view.  Like  Cato  with 
his  "  bane  and  antidote,"  she  hardly  knew  which 
was  which,  and  her  mind  haviug  dropped  from 
the  elevation  of  a  cherished  enthusiasm,  sank 
back  upon  her  private  regrets,  with  a  low  and 
unrelieved  sorrow. 

The  Sabbath  was  no  longer  now  a  day  of 
happy  excitement  and  religious  love.  Mr.  Ke- 
ville  had  gone  to  the  country  ;  a  strange  and  sad 
silence  had  come  over  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  the 
brethren  that  remained  after  numerous  seditions 
were  forced  to  listen  week  after  week  to  the  dry 
vulgarisms  of  Thomas  Keatly  the  shoemaker, 
or  else  to  the  common  soldier,  who,  in  his  un- 
clerical  dress  of  coarse  scarlet,  worried  them  in- 
cessantly with  weary  proofs  and  zealous  reason- 
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ings  about  adult  baptism ;  while  the  parties  in 
private  battled  in  never-ending  and  hopeless 
argumentation . 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Lydia  to  herself 
one  Sunday,  as  she  walked  home  from  meeting, 
her  arm  in  that  of  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  seemed 
unaccountably  to  have  lost  all  his  usual  anima- 
tion. "  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these 
doubting  thoughts  that  again  begin  to  haunt 
me  ?  My  dear  Mr.  Molesworth,"  she  said  aloud, 
"  why  don't  you  talk  to  me  as  you  used  to  do  ? 
I  should  like  to  hear  you  speak  after  such  a  day 
as  we  have  had." 

"  What  will  you  have  me  to  say  ?  Alas  !  there 
is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to  weep." 

"  But  you  used  to  be  the  comforter,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth.'" 

"  What  a  beautiful  poetical  expression  is  that, 
Miss  Orton,  *  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land  F — a  weary,   weary  land  ;   a   land, 
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saith  the  prophet,  of  '  serpents,  and  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death  ! — the  awful  shadow 
of  death  P" 

"  Mr.  Molesworth,  you  speak  very  strangely 
of  late,  when  you  do  speak. 

"  Do  I  ?  ha  P  and  his  gaunt  features  assumed 
a  wild  expression. 

"  My  dear  sir,  do  not  speak  so.  I  have  need 
of  some  other  sort  of  conversation  now.  I  am 
almost  disposed,  in  my  weakness,  to  say,  in  the 
wailing  language  of  Job,  '  Oh,  that  it  were  with 
me  as  in  months  past  f" 

"  And  do  you  say  so,  young  lady  ?  ha  !" 

"  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  say,  sir,  that 
the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  f 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said  wildly,  "  how  it  de- 
lights me  to  hear  you  talk  !  The  heart's  bitter- 
ness ! — ay,  bitterness  !  bitterness  Vt 

"  Good  Heaven,  sir  !  you  talk  strangely!" 

"  Do  ye  not  know  the  word  that  saith,  ■  I  am 
a  wonder  unto  many?  " 
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"  God  keep  us,  and  deliver  us  from  evil !" 
said  Lydia,  unusually  affected. 

"  Wasn't  that  a  prayer  you  uttered,  young 
lady?* 

"  It  was,  sir ;  don't  you  join  in  it?  Do  repeat 
it ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  never  pray  now."  And  in  saying  this, 
poor  Molesworth's  look  seemed  almost  insane. 

"  Sir!" 

"  I  will !  dear  and  saintly  lady,  I  will !  God 
of  mercy,  keep  me  in  my  senses  !"  and  he  pressed 
his  hand  forcibly  over  his  eyes. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Molesworth,"  said  Lydia, 
u  you  alarm  me  strangely." 

"  Do  I  ?  ha  ! — You  know  the  word  that 
saith,  '  ye  have  need  of  patience.'* " 

"  It  is  most  true,  sir." 

"  Aren't  we  in   a  sad   state  in  street, 

madam  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  different  now  from  what  it 
was  two  months  ago." 
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M  What  a  load  the  Christian  has  to  bear ! 
Even  you,  young  and  innocent,  talk  of  the  heart's 
bitterness !  The  unregenerate  have  no  such 
burden.  Plenty  is  in  their  dwellings ;  they  take 
no  care  for  churches.  They  know  nothing  of 
our  sorrows  :  not  they  !  Look  at  these  fellows  !" 
he  added  ;  his  fanciful  animation  seeming  to  re- 
turn as  he  pointed  to  three  or  four  gentlemen 
riding  past  them  as  they  proceeded  up  Rutland- 
square.  "  Look  at  those  fellows !  There  they  go  ! 
rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  their  youth  ;  laugh- 
ing in  the  very  wantonness  of  happiness ;  gorged 
with  riches  and  honours  ;  flourishing  like  a  green 
bay  tree;  spreading  forth  their  branches  like 
Lebanon  !" 

A  twinge  of  something  like  envy  or  regret 
shot  through  the  mind  of  Lydia  at  this  apo- 
strophe ;  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Their  eyes  standout  with  fatness," continued 
her  companion,  in  a  sort  of  groaning  voice,  as  if 

VOL.  III.  k 
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in  soliloquy  "  they  have  more  than  heart  could 
wish." 

"  Do  you  really  envy  the  wicked  ?"  said  Lydia, 
as  if  she  had  been  asking  the  question  of  her 
own  heart. 

Mr.  Molesworth  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
to  go  on,  looking  down  on  the°earth  in  that  state 
of  dogged  silence  which  his  friends  had  lately 
remarked. 

As  they  proceeded  along,  Lydia  cast  her  eyes 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  fearful  reflections 
assailed  her  on  remarking  the  busy  and  gay  mul- 
titude ;  for  it  was  just  the  hour  when  George's 
church,  on  the  right  above,  and  Bethesda  chapel 
in  front,  with  many  others,  poured  out  their 
well-dressed  and  contented-looking  throng. 

"  I  dare  not  think  that  I  and  this  dear  amiable 
gentleman,  both  of  us  so  evidently  unhappy,  may 
possibly  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  word  is  plain 
and  unchangeable.     And  yet  how  fearful  it  is  to 
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think  that  the  gate  is  so  small,  and  the  path  so 
narrow,  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  that  it  is 
thorny  and  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls !  How 
awful  is  the  idea,  that  these  people,  who  look  at 
me  so  kindly  as  they  pass,  are  all  in  the  broad 
way !  that  not  knowing  or  believing,  as  it  has 
been  given  us  to  do,  they  are  ' condemned  already!' 
In  their  gaiety  and  happiness  there  is  fiery  de- 
struction. They  belong  not  to  that  l  very  small 
remnant"  to  whom  the  promise  is  exclusively 
made.  That  whole  street  of  living  and  enjoying 
intelligence  (saving,  perhaps,  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand) must  be  ultimately  delivered  over  to  eternal 

Oh,   horrible,    horrible !    I    am  unable  to 

bear  it!" 

"  Madam  !?  exclaimed  Mr.  Molesworth,  with 
insane  sharpness. 

"  Sir  !  what  is  it  ?"  said  Lydia,  starting  from 
this  fearful  reverie. 

uc  A  certain  creditor  had  two  debtors' No, 

k2 
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that  isn't  it.  You  remember  the  parable  of  the 
servant,  who,  although  forgiven  himself,  went  to 
his  fellow-servant, — ay,  went  to  his  fellow-servant, 
that  is  the  way  of  the  world, — for  his  fellow  hap- 
pened to  owe  him  an  hundred  pence,  f  and  he 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the 
throat,  saying,  pay  me  that  thou  owest  V  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  is  it  you  would  say  ?" 

"  '  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,'  "  repeated  Mr. 
Molesworth,  his  voice  croaking  with  a  fearful 
expression  of  agitation.  "  That  is  all  that  the 
world  has  to  say  to  one ;  and  you  see  his  fellow- 
servant  took  him  and  cast  him  into  prison,  until 
he  should  pay  his  debt." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  but  a  parable." 

"  Cast  him  into  prison — '  Pay  me  that  thou 
owest !  Pay  me  J  saith  the  world,  with  its  iron 
fingers  twined  into  one's  throat,  'pay  me  that 
thou  owest !'"  and  Mr.  Molesworth  thrust  out 
his  teeth  with  a  look  that  made  Lydia  shudder. 
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He  relapsed  into  his  former  silence  ;  and  Lydia 
felt  glad  when  they  had  reached  the  gate  of  the 
house  where  she  and  her  mother  lived. 

"  Heaven  be  with  you,  sir !"  said  Lydia,  as 
she  parted  from  him. 

"  Ha !"  he  only  said,  smiling  good-naturedly, 
as  he  was  wont,  and  he  parted  from  her  abruptly, 
turning  off  like  a  wayward  infant. 

Lydia  felt  herself  so  ill,  and  her  mind  so 
confused  and  tossed  with  harassing  doubts  and 
sad  reflections,  that  she  was  unable  to  attend  the 
evening  meeting  as  usual.  She  sat  in  her  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  solitary  and  lone,  until 
she  was  almost  unable  to  support  the  terrors  of 
her  own  thoughts. 

The  night  came  on,  gloomy  and  wild,  with 
storm  and  bluster  of  the  winds,  which,  rising  into 
a  ^ale  as  it  wore  late,  whistled  round  the  top  of 
the  mansion,  shook  the  casement  of  her  exposed 
chamber-window,  and  growled  within  the  chim- 
ney, until  it  made  her  heart  palpitate,  although 
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she  knew  the  fear  was  little  more  than  imaginary. 
Yet  she  almost  enjoyed  the  storm,  and  felt  a  sort 
of  gratitude  that  it  was  sent  to  relieve  her  from 
her  own  thoughts,  for,  like  Lear,  she  found  there 
were  other  things  more  terrible  than  the  war  of 
the  elements. 

When  she  retired  to  bed,  she  lay  listening  to 
theliowling  of  the  storm,  and  calling  in  vain  for 
the  forgetful  oblivion  of  sleep.  She  heard  the 
sea  roaring  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  below,  and  the 
spray  dashing  over  the  north  wall,  where  the 
lighthouse  stands  far  out  in  the  tide,  looking 
dully  with  its  glimmering  red  eye  through  the 
haze  of  the  storm.  Thoughts  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  months,  mixed 
with  heavy  and  unaccountable  forebodings,  now 
came  into  her  mind,  and  oppressed  and  troubled 
her  spirit. 

It  was  far  in  the  night  before  sleep  came  with 
pleasing  relief  over  her  eyelids,  as  she  lay  listening 
to  the  tempest ;  but  she  dreamed  of  her  father. 
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Sometimes  she  thought  she  saw  him  hearty  and 
happy ;  and,  while  she  wondered  and  looked  sadly 
upon  his  obtrusive  mirth,  his  countenance  gra- 
dually assumed  a  ghastly  melancholy.  She  then 
thought  he  was  coming  over  the  sea  to  reproach 
her  ;  and  she  saw  him  struggling  on  this  dismal 
night  with  winds  and  the  waters,  "  staggering 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  at  his  wit's  end."  And 
then,  like  the  mariners  so  beautifully  pictured  by 
the  psalmist,  she  cried  unto  the  Lord,  but  he 
heard  her  not,  and  the  word  deliverance  sounded 
sorrowfully  in  her  mental  ear,  as  she  wakened 
in  seeming  to  call  for  it  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A    SAD    EVENT,  FROM    A    CAUSE    MORE    COMMON 
THAN  MANY  IMAGINE. 

Although  Lydia  had  slept  little,  it  was  late 
before  she  found  herself  able  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  her  mind  was  so  nervous,  that  the  knock  of 
the  postman  went  to  her  heart  like  a  knell, 
seeming  to  her  to  shake  the  very  house,  to 
which  she  feared  he  must  have  brought  some 
distressing  intelligence. 

In  a  short  time  a  servant  brought  her  a  letter. 
It  was  from  her  brother  George,  from  whom  she 
had  not  heard  for  many  weeks.  The  letter  was 
marked  No.  1. 

"  Where  is  number  two  or  three  ?"  she  in- 
quired of  the  servant. 
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u  I  don't  know,  madam,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  mysterious  expression,  and  left  her.  She  tore 
open  the  one  she  had  received,  and  read  as 
follows : 

u  London, . 

"  My  very  dear  Lydia, 

"  Various  matters  of  occupation  and  feeling 
have  caused  me  to  delay  writing  to  you  for  some 
time ;  in  particular,  the  state  of  health  of  your 
poor  father,  in  which  I  hoped  to  have  seen  some 
favourable  change  before  I  could  resolve  to  af- 
flict you  by  an  account  of  it.  In  this,  however, 
I  have  been  disappointed  ;  and  at  the  moment  I 
write  this,  he  is  ill,  very  ill. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  unfortunate  result  of  his 
exertions  to  save  our  infatuated  brother,  Alfred, 
from  the  consequences  of  a  state  of  mind  such  as 
we  never  could  have  supposed  any  of  our  family 
could  have  fallen  into,  and  from  a  connexion  in 
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marriage,  which,  to  my  poor  father  and  myself, 
is  most  vexatious  and  degrading,  has  contributed 
to  aggravate  his  disease,  if  it  can  be  called  disease, 
and  to  hasten  a  crisis  which  I  fear  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

"  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  that  person  and 
his  relatives,  whom  our  brother  unfortunately 
admitted  to  his  acquaintance,  have,  together  with 
their  religious  friends,  at  length  succeeded  in  in- 
veigling Alfred  into  a  marriage  with  the  man's 
daughter,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  and 
attempts  of  my  father  and  myself  to  prevent  it. 
Our  family  is  thus  brought  into  the  degrading 
circumstances,  that  a  string  of  people  can  claim 
connexion  with  us,  whose  low  origin  might  be 
tolerated  in  this  commercial  nation,  but  for 
whose  unintellectual  and  innate  vulgarity  no 
wealth  can  compensate,  and  whose  very  igno- 
rance will  necessarily  be  upheld  and  perpetuated 
by  the  inthralment  of  their  so-called  religion. 
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"  But  my  father — alas  !  I  can  hardly  think  of 
him  without  feeling  myself  unmanned  by  tears. 
I  tell  you,  Lydia,  he  is  dying,  dying  fast. 

46  Lydia,  you  were  always  my  dear  and  ho- 
noured sister,  my  father's  favourite,  and  the  hope 
of  our  house.  May  I  now  speak  to  you  ?  Far 
from  me  would  be  any  thing  like  intolerance ;  but 
may  I  now  expostulate  with  you,  by  a  few  con- 
siderations affectionately  laid  before  you,  on  this 
solemn,  very  solemn  occasion. 

"  lam  bound  to  tell  you,  that  my  father  has 
taken  your  dereliction  (as  he  terms  your  late  ex- 
traordinary religious  conduct,  and  your  breaking 
off  with  the  worthy  Stavely,)  even  more  to  heart 
than  that  of  Alfred ;  for,  he  says,  you  were  the 
favourite  of  his  early  manhood,  and  to  your  so- 
ciety and  that  of  your  offspring  he  always 
looked  for  the  solace  of  the  weary  years  of  old 
age.  Alas !  could  you  hear  him  talk  (and  his 
voice  is  now  getting  feeble)  of  the  fondness  with 
which  he  has  dwelt  on  the  hopes  of  seeing  you 
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the  happy  wife  of  his  young  and  spirited  friend, 
on  witnessing  your  interesting  occupations  of  a 
matron  and  a  mother,  while  you  should  have 
cheered  his  old  age  with  your  frequent  presence, 
and  while  your  infants  climbed  his  knees ;  should 
you,  I  say,  hear  him  dwell  on  these  doting 
fancies,  and  witness  his  pensive  look  of  disap- 
pointment, Lydia,  you  would  be  affected  beyond 
measure.  I  know  your  heart,  you  could  scarcely 
bear  it. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all?  I  almost  fear  to  do  it, 
for  your  sake ;  but  he  bid  me  do  it.  Lydia,  he 
says  you  have  broken  his  heart ! 

"  I  am  so  distressed  while  I  watch  over  our  fa- 
ther, and  think  of  his  words,  that  I  almost  for- 
get the  expostulation  I  meant  to  address  to  you. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Lydia?  For,  I 
almost  think,  were  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
offer  to  combat  your  present  views,  you  would 
quote  Scripture  against  him.  I  do  not  wish  to 
shake  your  confidence  in  Scripture,  but  certainly 
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you  must  take  but  narrow  views  of  a  divine  re- 
velation, and  fix  your  eye  only  on  detached 
passages  in  it.  Obedience  to  the  Divine  will 
can  never  lead  to  unnatural  and  unhappy 
results. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  much  theological  know- 
ledge, Lydia,  but  I  have  taken  much  pains  to 
study  mankind,  and  to  know  the  world.  I  have 
travelled  over  continents,  and  observed  the 
swarms  of  mankind  throughout  the  nations,  and 
studied  the  causes  of  the  various  religious 
opinions  that  enslave  the  prostrate  mind,  or 
harass  and  afflict  the  human  race;  but  not  in 
all  modern  Europe,  or  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world,  have  I  observed  narrow  notions  upon 
religion,  such  as  yours,  fasten  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  either  much  natural  capacity,  or 
who  have  been  enlightened  and  liberalized  by 
knowledge,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  dreamy 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  or  the  terrified  imbecility 
of  acre. 
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"  I  will  not  assert  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  is  perfectly 
free  from  imperfection  or  abuse,  more  than  any 
other  human  institution,  whose  purposes  are  so 
magnificent,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is  so  ex- 
tended; but  embracing,  as  she  unquestionably 
does,  the  substantial  doctrines  of  the  protestant 
religion,  I  honour  her  as  a  national  establish- 
ment, to  which  the  friends  of  religion  and  virtue 
may  look  for  the  protection  of  both  from  the 
changing  insecurity  of  restless  innovation;  stand- 
ing venerably  and  firmly  in  the  midst  of  an  em- 
pire proverbial  for  bold  and  speculative  enter- 
prise. 

"  But,  as  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  will  tell  you 
further,  Lydia,  why  men  of  sense  and  weight  in 
the  nation  conscientiously  admire  as  well  as  agree 
with  the  church  of  England.  It  is  for  her  phi- 
losophic liberality  of  spirit,  whereby  she  alike 
disarms  the  audacity  of  a  vulgar  infidelity,  and 
obviates  the  scruples  of  enlightened  students  of 
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holy  writ.     She  attracts  the  respect,  while  she 
satisfies   the   conscience  of  the  abstracted  and 
generalizing  man  of  science  and  philosophy;  and 
so  embraces  within  her  dignified  portals  all  that 
essentially  constitute  the  upper  and  influential 
orders  of  British  society.     Were  it  not  for  her 
generally  liberal  spirit  and  suitable  forms,  the 
sound  learning  and  exemplary  lives  of  her  mini- 
sters, and  the  graduated  organization  of  her  dig- 
nified hierarchy;  where  might  our  men  of  taste 
and  talent,  where  might  our  virtuous  and   deli- 
cate mothers  and  sisters,  find  refuge  from  the 
impudence  of  pretending  demagogues,  and  the 
forward  intrusion  of  discoverers  of  new  lights,  and 
abettors  of  every  species  of  pretended  theology  ? 
"  I  do  not  despair,  Lydia,  of  seeing  you  yet 
return    gladly  to  the  church;  for  I  have   con- 
fidence in  your  sense,  when  you  shall  be  wearied 
out  and  disgusted  with  sectarian  disputes,  and 
come  to  see  rationally  and  to  think  soberly.    But, 
alas  that  I  should  have  to  say  it! — you  are  in 
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the  mean  time  breaking  your  father's  heart :  and 
what  misery  have  you  not  brought  upon  yourself 
and  our  whole  family  ?  I  confess,  however,  that 
with  all  my  value  for  the  church  of  England,  I 
have  to  blame  her  in  some  degree  for  the  very 
thing  wThich  in  your  case  I  so  deeply  lament. 

"  The  benevolent  zeal  of  the  English  public 
having  lately  emigrated  from  home,  and  vented 
its  efforts  in  an  expensive  crusade  for  heathen 
conversion ;  the  church  of  England  has  been  led 
in,  by  popular  fervour,  to  join  in  the  mania  for 
public  meetings  and  self-styled  religious  societies, 
and  to  degrade  herself  by  a  partial  union  with 
fiery  sectarians  and  crazy  speech-makers,  with 
whom  in  their  own  way  she  need  never  have  at- 
tempted to  cope.  By  thus  chiming  in  with  weak 
zealots,  and  by  giving  her  countenance  to  irra- 
tional fanaticism,  the  church  of  England  has 
lowered  herself  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men,  and 
endangered  public  respect  even  for  religion  itself. 
Still  I  grant  she  was  placed  in  perilous  times; 
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and  when  the  cry  of  infidelity  was  raised  at  the 
French  revolution,  she  fell  into  the  natural  error 
of  directing  all  her  efforts  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  scorner.  She  held  out  her  right  hand  to 
sectarianism.  All  sorts  of  absurdity  that  de- 
filed religion  by  impiously  assuming  the  name, 
became  at  once  creditable  and  praiseworthy;  and 
sectarianism,  with  its  thousand  heads,  and  in  its 
thousand  shapes,  was,  under  her  own  counte- 
nance, eating  into  her  vitals. 

"  I  find  I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  ge- 
neral discussion  at  a  very  serious  moment,  when 
private  matters  press  upon  my  thoughts.  But 
anxiety  for  you,  Lydia,  and  to  see  you  restored 
to  rationality,  happiness,  and  society,  which  you 
are  so  fitted  to  adorn;  has  carried  me  away  in  this 
long  letter,  while  I  sit  at  midnight  watching  my 
poor  father.  How  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that 
he  should  be  laid  upon  a  sick,  and,  as  I  fear,  death, 
bed,  away  from  his  home  and  family — no  female 
hand  of  his  family  to  minister  to  him  in  the  long 
hours  of  sickness  and  suffering !  Even  our  mother 
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has  been  inveigled  into  a  sectarianism  that  has 
alienated  her  from  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  to 
a  degree  that  appears  almost  incredible,  and  by 
that  scoundrel  Hanby.  (By  the  way,  I  have 
heard  a  pretty  account  of  that  ambitious  hypo- 
crite, if  it  were  not  degrading  almost  to  talk  of 
such  a  fellow.)  But  you,  Lydia, — you  not  to  be 
near  your  doting  father  at  his  last  hour !  Ah ! 
could  you  but  hear  how  the  old  man  murmurs 
over  the  idea  of  it ! 

"  Forgive  this  long  and  anxious  letter,  Lydia. 
The  writing  of  it  is  a  relief  to  me;  and  did 
you  know  the  facts  and  cases  which  have  come 
to  my  inquisitive  ears  of  late,  of  private  suffering 
and  family  misery  and  disagreement,  arising  out 
of  sectarian  zeal  or  obstinacy,  or  from  religious 
differences  in  their  endless  forms,  you  would 
both  exuse  my  troubling  you  with  discussion, 
and  consider  well  what  you  are  doing. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  sister.    Adieu. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

"  George  Hervey  Orton.'' 
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Lydia  had  scarcely  finished  the  reading  of  this 
letter,  in  which  she  was  interrupted  by  many 
long  pauses  of  bitter  grief,  when  her  door  opened, 
and  her  own  maid  entered,  with  looks  of  ominous 
consternation ;  and  offering  Lydia  a  letter,  marked 
No.  2,  and  sealed  with  black  wax,  retired  into 
the  adjoining  room,  as  if  to  wait  the  result. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Lydia  could  open 
the  letter.  A  sort  of  despairing  coldness  crept 
over  her  as  she  tore  off  the  seal,  and,  after  looking 
on  the  paper  for  some  time  before  she  could  see, 
she  at  length  was  able  to  read  as  follows : 


"  London, . 

"  My  dearest  Lydia, 
"  Before  the  long  letter  which  I  had  written 
to  you  (marked  No.  1)  had  been  sent  off,  so 
obvious  a  change  for  the  worse  had  occurred  to 
our  father,  that  I  left  it  on  my  bureau,  in  my 
anxiety  to  wait  the  result  of  a  few  hours.  1  have 
waited,  and  witnessed  the  result. — Our  dear  and 
honoured  father  is  no  more ! 
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"  I  am  scarcely  able  to  say  further  than  that 
my  business  is  now  to  prepare  to  accompany  his 
remains  to  the  Hall,  previous  to  their  being  laid 
in  the  family  vault  at  Oldwood;  and  that  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  you  and  your  mother  at  home  when 
I  arrive  with  my  melancholy  charge.  Surely  you 
and  mother  will  not  disappoint  me,  in  instantly 
bestirring  yourselves  to  meet  me,  and  to  do  honour 
to  the  ashes  of  our  broken-hearted  father.  You 
have  deserted  him  in  life  for  religion — will  you 
dare  to  desert  him  in  death  ? 

"  Forgive  this — but  my  heart  is  full. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  afflicted  brother, 

"  George  H.  Orton." 

The  unexpected  suddenness  of  this  event,  and 
the  keen  self-reproach  which  stung  Lydia's  mind, 
already  too  sensitive  to  its  own  errors,  and  prone 
to  accuse  itself,  was  too  much  for  her  delicate 
frame,  harassed  and  depressed  as  she  had  been 
by  the  disputes  in  the  church.  Nervous  faintings 
throughout  the  day  alarmed  her  mother  most 
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seriously,  and  disturbed  with  painful  solicitude 
the  indulgence  of  her  own  sorrow.  Mrs.  Orton's 
own  distress  of  mind,  together  with  her  daughter's 
danger,  delayed  for  two  tedious  days  her  de- 
parture for  the  Hall,  in  spite  of  her  grieving  and 
regretful  impatience  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
dear  face,  and  to  kiss  the  cold  corpse,  of  her  hus- 
band. 

When  Lydia's  physician  pronounced  her  out 
of  danger,  her  mother  was  constrained  to  leave 
her  behind  with  her  friends,  while,  with  the 
heavy  heart  of  the  widow  who  sees  herself 
doomed  to  tarry  lonelily  in  the  world,  as  if  wait- 
ing wearily  for  her  own  death,  she  departed  al- 
most alone  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  to  take 
melancholy  possession  again  of  the  now  lonesome 
mansion  of  Orton  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  NATURAL  SEQUEL  OF  WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
DESCRIBING  ;  AND  AN  INTERVIEW  OF  FORMER 
LOVERS. 

Various  names  have  been  given  by  physicians 
and  physiologists,  in  the  pedantry  of  scientific 
observation,  to  that  state  of  suffering  which  is 
purely  mental,  although  sympathetically  cor- 
poreal ;  and  upon  which  description  has  laboured 
as  much  in  vain  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  to 
those  who  have  never  experienced  it,  as  it  would 
to  give  a  just  notion  of  the  sensation  when  a 
burning  prong  is  thrust  into  the  vitals;  or  when 
a  smothering  and  thick  weight  oppresses  remain- 
ing life,  and  chokes  the  last  efforts  of  the  longing 
spirit  of  existence. 

Whether  Lydia's  state  of  mind  and   body, 
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which  secluded  her  in  the  silence  and  monotony 
of  a  sick  chamber  for  several  weeks  after  her 
mother's  departure,  may  be  called  a  nervous 
fever,  or  the  slow  dejection  of  hypochondriasis, 
or  by  any  other  compound  term  pleasing  to  the 
scientific  complacency  of  those  who  learnedly 
speculate  upon  human  suffering,  matters  little. 
Her  physician,  who  wras  a  man  of  experience  and 
observation,  knew  full  well,  that  to  <  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased,'  to  teach  a  wounded  spirit  to  bear 
up  against  private  sorrows,  and  to  sustain  its  in- 
firmities, was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art ;  and 
he  was  little  surprised  to  find  that,  in  Lydia's 
case,  it  quite  baffled  his  most  erudite  prescrip- 
tions. 

Had  Lydia  been  delirious,  insensibility  would 
probably  have  absorbed  her  mental  distress,  or 
perhaps  even  deceived  her  imagination  into 
fancies  of  happiness ;  but  she  wras  sensible,  in- 
tensely and  irritably  sensible;  her  dear  and 
venerable  father,  who   had  made  her  his  idol 
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from  her  infancy,  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
gone  !  She  was  never  to  see  him  more,  nor  to 
hear  his  voice  !  He  had  died  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger,  far  from  her,  uttering  murmuring,  re- 
proaches against  her  for  ingratitude,  and  for 
abandoning  him  on  his  dying  day,  and  saying 
that  she  had  even  broken  his  heart !  To  what 
everlasting  destination  might  he  be  gone  ?  Where 
was  his  immortal  spirit  now  ?  He  was  the  best  of 
fathers,  and  the  worthiest  and  most  virtuous  of  men. 
"  But,  alas  !  alas  !"  she  thought,  "these qualities 
in  him  indeed  challenged  the  praise  of  men;  but 
publicans  and  harlots,  saith  the  word,  are  called 
to  the  favour  of  God  and  justified,  their  sins 
being  borne  by  another,  while  such  as  he,  if  I 
read  God's  word  aright,  are  thrust  out — thrust 

out,  good  God  !— into  everlasting " 

A  sad  and  weary  office  had  Helen  Spencer, 
who  immediately  on  hearing  of  her  friend's  ill- 
ness had  come  to  watch  by  her  sick  couch  ;  and 
the  gay-hearted  lively  girl,  in  the  course  of  her 
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solitary  attention  to  Lydia,  became  infected  with 
the  patient's  melancholy,  and  began  to  be  per- 
suaded, against  all  her  former  experience,  that 
human  life  was  a  scene  of  constant  trial  and  sor- 
row ;  that  youth  was  only  folly,  and  age  pain 
and  care ;  that  earthly  joy  was  sinful  revel,  and 
evanescent  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot ;  that  pleasure  was  a  seductive  snare,  form- 
ing the  threshold  of  wo;  and  that  hope,  of 
course,  was  but  a  baseless  and  deceitful  dream. 

But  the  poor  girl  only  occasionally  assented  to 
these  unnatural  notions,  and  did  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  rouse  the  mind  and  divert  the 
thoughts  of  her  infatuated  patient.  It  was  by 
accident,  however,  that  she  discovered  a  means 
of  soothing  Lydia's  wretched  thoughts,  by  a 
mode  which  has  ever  been  powerful  in  allaying 
mental  irritation,  and  melting  the  hearts  of  the 
imaginative  and  sad,  when  oppressed  with  heavy 
melancholy.  As  she  sat  one  night  watching  her 
patient  in  silence,  a  young  girl,  one  of  the  nur- 

VOL.  III.  l 
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sery  maids  of  Mrs.  Conroy,  in  whose  house  they 
lived,  began,  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  to  sing  a 
plaintive  lullaby  to  hush  an  infant  to  sleep.  The 
air  was  in  the  warbling  wail  of  the  ancient  na- 
tional music ;  and  the  unconscious  Irish  girl  sung 
her  babe's  "  ballow"  with  such  a  wild  and  abrupt 
moan,  that,  as  it  sounded  mournfully  in  the  silent 
passages  round  her  chamber,   aroused  the  op- 
pressive  torpor  of  Lydia's  mind    into  pleased 
attention.     Her  thoughts  seemed  to  become  af- 
fected with  recollections  of  former  years,  and, 
with  the  strain  of  music,  turned  to  fancies  of 
early  love  and  of  Louis  Stavely,  until  her  sighs 
and  sobs  became  audible  in  the  darkened  apart- 
ment, and  her  feelings  found  relief  in  a  shower 
of  tears. 

From  this  time,  the  affectionate  Helen  had 
her  harp  brought  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  and 
when  the  twilight  began  to  deepen,  and  some- 
times at  midnight,  she  would  by  her  voice  and 
harp  dispel  the  evil  spirits  which  hovered  round 
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the  sleepless  pillow,  and  would  often  sooth  into 
slumber  her  sad  and  sorrowing  friend.  The 
physician  had  said,  that  nature,  all-powerful 
and  ill-used  nature,  would  yet  be  effectual  in 
restoring  Lydia's  frame  and  spirit  to  a  healthy 
state ;  and  the  first  effects  of  it  (after  the  music 
of  the  Irish  girl)  appeared  in  the  pleasure  she 
seemed  to  take  on  stormy  nights  in  listening  to 
the  waves  dashing  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  beneath. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  together  enjoying  their 
distant  roar,  and  recalling  to  memory  the  lines 
of  a  favourite  hymn  : 

u  The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main, 
Can  ne'er  recal  its  waters  lost 

From  that  abyss  again. 
So  days,  and  hours,  and  ages  past, 

Descending  down  to  night, 
Shall  never,  never  more  return 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light." 

As  the  spring  advanced,  when  the  sun  began 
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to  gleam  cheerfully  in  at  the  chamber  windows, 
her  heart  felt  nature's  influence,  and  was  affected 
to  thankfulness  and  pleasure;  and  her  spirits 
gradually  returned  as  the  emerald  colour  be- 
came rich  on  the  green  hills  of  Ireland;  "  For," 
said  she,  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  Canticles, 
"  surely  the  winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  !" 

Yet  still  remaining  weakness  confined  her 
to  her  chamber,  [and  her  hypochondriac  sensi- 
tiveness, which  had  rather  increased,  was  so  in- 
tense that  the  slightest  noise  or  unusual  sound 
disturbed  her  nerves  to  a  degree  which  caused 
symptoms  as  alarming  to  her  attendants  as  the 
feeling  was  dreadful  to  herself.  But  one  calm 
afternoon,  as  she  sat  at  her  window,  watching  the 
gray  and  dull  clouds  which  overhung  the  re- 
ceding bay,  she  had  fallen  into  an  agreeable 
reverie  about  home,  and  was  dwelling  in  thought 
on  the  parks  and  grounds  of  Orton  Hall,  and  the 
winding  and  rich  groves  round  Clynch  Castle, 
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with  all  their  pleasing  associations,  when  her 
musing  was  disturbed  by  a  sound  that  denoted 
the  arrival  of  an  equipage  at  the  door,  for  she 
heard  wheels  and  the  prancing  of  horses  towards 
the  entrance.  The  dull  thump  of  the  tied-up 
knocker,  the  bustle  of  servants,  and  the  rattling 
fall  of  the  steps  of  the  carriage  caused  at  once 
that  trembling  palpitation  of  heart  with  which 
the  least  noise  now  affected  her. 

Two  gentlemen  descended  hastily  and  entered 
the  house.  Being  shown  up  stairs,  they  inquired 
anxiously  for  Mrs.  Conroy,  the  lady  of  the  house. 
They  were  disappointed  to  find  that  that  lady  was 
not  at  home;  for,  out  of  compassion  to  her  invalid 
visiter,  she  of  late  kept  no  company,  and  spent 
most  of  her  evenings  with  friends  in  Dublin. 
Miss  Spencer  was  therefore  summoned  to  meet 
the  gentlemen. 

When  Helen  entered  the  apartment  where 
they  waited,  she  was  taken  by  surprise  to  see  Mr. 
George  Orton  and  Mr.  Stavely,  who,  pale  with 
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the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  inquired  with  a  melancholy  anxiety 
respecting  Lydia.  They  asked  if  there  were  any 
hopes  of  her  being  able  to  travel,  as  they  had 
come  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
her  to  her  home  at  the  Hall,  if  possible  ;  or  that 
they  might  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  in  her  sickness. 

Helenas  reply  was  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
but  while  they  talked,  the  physician  who  attended 
her,  an  eccentric  but  skilful  man,  very  oppor- 
tunely arrived  in  the  course  of  his  visits  ;  and  to 
him  they  at  once  applied  for  information. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stavely  to  the 
physician,  after  the  usual  compliments,  "  what 
species  of  disease  is  it  that  has  confined  Miss 
Orton  so  long,  if  we  may  presume  upon  your 
skill  ?" 

°  If  it  is  a  name  you  want,  sir,  to  designate 
the  lady's  complaint  by,"  replied  Dr.  Talbot, 
I  can  give  you  a  choice  of  them  ;  for  there  is  no 
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lack  of  names,  and  you  may  as  well  take  one 
that  is  in  fashion.  But  the  cause  of  my  patient's 
illness,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  divides 
itself  between  the  head  and  the  heart." 

"  But, doctor,"  said  Mr.  Orton,  "  allow  me  to 
say5  that,  as  the  brother  of  the  lady,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  something  more  satisfactory  of  the  com- 
plaint that  detains  her  so  long  in  this  country, 
although  sufficiently  aware  of  the  coolness  with 
which  you  gentlemen  of  the  sick  chamber  can 
talk  of  the  suffering  of  your  patients." 

*  Ay  !  yes,  sir !  no  doubt !  You  want  to 
know  more  than  the  physician  himself,  I  dare 
say,"  replied  the  worthy  doctor;  "just  like  this 
poor  lady  herself  and  other  over-religious  people, 
who  make  fools  of  themselves,  wishing  to  know 
more  than  the  clergyman  does :  and  then  the 
ambitious  clergyman  must  pretend  to  know  more 
than  any  man  knows,  just  to  please  them.  My 
patient's  illness  consists  of  a  derangement  of  the 
balance  of  power,  as  I  may  say.  You  have  heard 
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much  of  the  balance  of  power  in  politics,  gentle- 
men, no  doubt  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  and  your  conclusion  P"  said  Mr, 
Orton,  scarce  able  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
talkative  doctor. 

"  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  the  due  balance 
between  mental  and  bodily  energy  in  my  patient 
has  been  destroyed — (I  speak  in  popular  lan- 
guage)— and  even  the  balance  between  the 
mental  powers  themselves ;  for,  as  rn  all  simi- 
lar cases,  the  imagination  and  feelings  have 
usurped  dominion  over  the  reason  and  judgment, 
fastening  too  closely  upon  a  subject  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  wits  of  weak  women,  until  the 
body  began  to  give  way,  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  the  mind  ;  and  so  this  poor 
lady  has  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity  ; — 
that's  the  truth." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  her  brought 
home,  and  afterwards  to  London,"  said  Mr. 
Orton,  looking  at  Stavely  ;  "  but  we  must  en- 
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deavour  at  all  events  to  get  her  out  of  the  way 
of  these  people  that  have  injured  her  so  much. 
We  must  restore  her  to  the  church." 

"  To  the  church  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  start- 
ing up  in  alarm,  having  caught  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence.  Are  you  thinking  of  that  already  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  make  her  crazy  again,  after  all 
my  pains  ?  Take  her  to  the  playhouse ;  that 
would  be  better  for  her.  Reconcile  her  to  the 
opera.  Restore  her  to  mixed  society  ;  take  her 
to  the  continent,  or  any  where.  She  has  had  too 
much  of  churching  and  religion.  But  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  have  told  this  laughing  little 
lady  how  to  manage  her,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  Helen  Spencer ;  (i  and  I  have  given  strict 
orders  to  keep  all  religious  books  out  of  her 
way.  I  even  put  her  on  short  allowance  of  the 
Bible ;  and  I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  that  if 
Miss  Spencer  admits  a  single  one  of  these  sec- 
tarians that  have  got  round  her,  to  harass  her 
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again,  I  give  her  up ;  she  may  go  to  Swift's 
for  me  ; — that 's  the  truth." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Orton 
impatiently,  yet  highly  pleased  with  the  eccentric 
physician's  benevolent  warmth. 

"IVe  reason  to  be  angry,  sir;  there's  no 
managing  these  sort  of  patients,  sir.  A  man 
may  indeed  '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,'  as  the 
poet  says,  for  it  has  no  effect  on  your  religious 
melancholy.  Regimen,  and  water  gruel,  and 
talking  ! — bah  !  there 's  no  pleasure  with  such 
patients." 

"  And  I  filched  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
from  her — actually  stole  them  from  under  her 
pillow,"  said  Helen  Spencer. 

"  Young's  Night  Thoughts  !"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  his  ire  kindling  up  afresh.  "  Had  I  known 
that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  were  within  a  mile 

of  her,  I  should  have Now  there 's  a  fellow, 

that  Young !"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
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Stavely,  "  who  danced  after  a  court  all  his  life  for 
worldly  honour  and  preferment,  and  because  he 
was  deservedly  disappointed,  he  sits  down  and 
writes  an  extravagant  and  gloomy  poem  against 
the  world,  in  sheer  sour-grape  spleen,  to  set  the 
weak  part  of  posterity  mad.  Upon  my  honour,  it 
would  have  been  a  fortunate  matter  for  silly  wo- 
men, and  the  crazy  of  all  time  coming,  if  the  king 
had  given  him  a  bishopric  to  stop  his  mouth, 
the  raving  rhapsodist  P1 

"  But  is  it  not  allowed  that  the  poem  you 
speak  of  discovers  considerable  talent,  sir  ?"  said 
Stavely,  "  although  I  'm  sure  I  never  read  it 
— But  wre  wish  to  see  the  lady,  and " 

"  Talent,  sir  !  and  wrhat  of  that  F"  persisted 
the  angry  doctor;  "  is  there  any  wonder  in  a  man 
of  talent  pleasing  himself  by  leading  the  world 
astray?  But  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  of  a  work 
critically,  while  every  word  of  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  such  as  the  poor  lady  above  stairs,  as 
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the  most  striking  and  valuable  truth,— perfect 
gospel." 

"  Well,  well,  doctor ,"  said  Mr.  Orton  ;  "  but 
you  know  we  must  be  anxious  to  see  your  patient, 
although  I  quite  excuse  your  warmth." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  of  excusing  me,  sir  ; 
I  want  no  excuse  from  any  man  in  doing  my 
duty,"  said  the  physician  sharply :  "  and  did  you 
know  how  much  the  lunatic  asylums  are  in- 
debted to  that  sort  of  thing  for  inmates,  and 
were  you  acquainted  with  the  private  history  of 
many  families,  you  would  not  talk  of  excusing' 
me  for  feeling  warmly  upon  the  matter.  And  so, 
young  lady,"  he  went  on,  turning  good-hu- 
mouredly  to  Helen,  "  you  stole  Young  from 
my  patient  ?  My  blessing  on  your  laughing  face! 
I  wish  we  had  a  few  such  nurses  as  you  at  Swift's, 

or  Mr.  D 's  establishment." 

"  But  do  you  think,  doctor,  she  is  well  enough 
to  travel  with  us  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Orton.     "  We 
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wish,  if  possible,   to   take  her  home   to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Indeed  she  is  not,  sir.  Just  step  up  stairs, 
and  you  shall  see  her.  I  tell  you  she  is  still  in 
a  very  precarious  and  low  state,  and  her  disease 
must  have  time  and  quietness.  And  after  all,  if 
her  mind  does  not  change  in  her  ultra  religious 
notions,  I  will  not  answer  for  her  even  after  she 
is  out  of  my  charge." 

The  two  gentlemen  became  impatient  to  see 
her,  and  the  doctor  having  taken  his  departure, 
they,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  permitted  to  walk 
softly  up  stairs,  and  were  then  admitted  into  a 
small  sitting-room  adjoining  her  chamber,  where 
she  sat,  having  fortified  her  thoughts,  and  braced 
up  her  courage  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stavely . 

"  Alas  !  what  an  alteration  P  said  Stavely  to 
himself,  as  he  first  looked  in  her  wasted  coun- 
tenance, while  she  sat  in  a  reclining  chair  in  deep 
black  ;  her  clear  fine  skin  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  sable  drapery.   She  regarded  her  visiters 
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with  a  piercing  nervous  look ;  but  her  face  was 
beauteous  in  its  melancholy.  An  agitating,  but 
silent,  and  somewhat  distant  embrace,  passed  be- 
tween the  former  lovers. 

"  I  hope,  Lydia,  you  are  gaining  strength  and 
spirits?"  said  her  brother,  holding  her  thin  hand 
in  his,  after  the  first  shock  of  their  meeting. 

"  My  strength  is  certainly  improving,  though 
slowly,"  she  said  tremulously.  "  The  Lord  hath 
dealt  mercifully  with  me." 

"  May  you  not  soon  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Hall,  Lydia  ?" 

"  To  the  Hall !  ah  !  and  so,  George,  you  saw 
my  father  coffined  and  buried  ?  And  he  is  now 
lying  in  that  frightful  vault  under  Oldwood 
church,  silent  and  cold,  dead  and  mouldering ! 
Alas !" 

Her  brother  and  Stavely  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  with  a  sigh,  while  she  went  on,  as  if  for- 
getting that  they  were  present  : 

"  Many  a  time   have   I    stood  in    Oldwood 
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churchyard,  when  the  service  was  over,  and 
when  the  last  sound  of  the  organ  died  away 
through  the  aisle  of  the  abbey,  contemplating 
that  frightful  vault,  and  thinking  of  %  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord,'  and  of  the  place  where 
they  were  one  day  likely  to  thrust  me  out  of 
sight, 

4  Like  to  a  broken  pitcher,  of  no  use.' 

But  then  it  would  be  a  rest,  a  quiet  rest ! — 

(  How  still  and  peaceful  is  the  grave ! 

Where,  life's  vain  troubles  past, 
Th'  appointed  house,  by  Heaven's  decree, 

Receives  us  all  at  last !'" 

"  Lydia,"  said  her  brother,  mournfully,  "  do 
not  indulge  this  melancholy.  We  have  each  of 
us  our  duties  to  perform  to  the  living.'" 

"  I  did  not  perform  my  duty  to  my  poor  old 
father,  who  is  dead  and  gone,"  she  said,  and  the 
tears  flowed  down  her  face. 

"  Do  not  brood  over  these  thoughts,  Lydia," 
her  brother  replied,  much  affected. 
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"  It  is  right,  George,  that  we  should  think  of 
death,  and  that  we  should  be  sensible  of  our  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  ;  but  I  believe  the  word  that 
saith,  c  though  your  sins  be  like  scarlet,  yea, 
though  they  be  like  crimson,  they  shall ' " 

"  My  dear  Lydia,  do  not  accuse  yourself 
thus.  You  are  too  good,  too  pure.  I  hope  you 
will  soon  get  well,  and  be  able  to  bestir  yourself 
for  the  duties  of  life," 

"  George,  you  judge  after  the  manner  of  men  ; 
and  yet  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  to  Mr. 
Stavely,  that  you  do  not  reproach  me.  The  re- 
proaches of  my  own  conscience  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  bear.  Alas  !  how  much  need  I  have  of 
comfort  and  consolation  !" 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  talk,  Lydia,  about 
consolation.  You  are  surely  vexing  yourself  in 
vain.  There  is  something  very  unnatural  and 
erroneous  in  that  state  of  mind  into  which  many 
religionists  work  themselves,  wherein  they  are 
always  talking  of  sorrow  and  consolation.    Look 
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around  you  upon  mankind.  The  world  is  full 
of  bustle  and  of  enjoyment.  No  man  is  asking 
for  consolation,  except  the  moment  after  some 
common  calamity,  which  is  only  one  of  the 
changes  of  which  life  is  composed.  Here  are 
Stavely  and  I,  for  instance;  we  never  feel  the 
want  of  consolation,  although  we  may  deeply 
deplore  at  present  the  loss  of  your  virtues  and 
society." 

Lydia  only  shook  her  head,  and  then,  looking 
in  their  faces,  she  replied  : 

u  Ah  !  you  are  healthy  and  happy !  Youth 
blooms  on  your  cheeks.  Alas,  alas  !  surely  I  am 
destined  to  be n 

"  Lydia,  let  me  interrupt  these  desponding 
thoughts.  You  have  not  yet  inquired  after  your 
mother." 

"  I  know  you  have  a  right  to  accuse  me, 
George.  How  is  my  mother  after  her  heavy 
trial  r 

u  My  father's  death  seems  to  have  been  a  trial 
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too  heavy  for  you,  Lydia;  but  assuredly  it  has 
not  been  so  intolerable  to  our  mother.  In  short, 
1  have  been  obliged  to  take  serious  notice  to  her 
of  the  reports  that  are  spread  abroad  in  our 
neighbourhood." 

"  Reports,  George !  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Reports  of  no  other  than  of  your  mother's 
contemplated  marriage." 

"  That  was  too  prematurely  spoken,"""  ex- 
claimed Stavely ;   "  she  seems  ready  to  swoon." 

The  look  of  incredulous  horror  that  Lydia 
assumed  upon  hearing  this,  was  truly  alarming, 
and  it  was  some  space  before  she  was  able  to  utter 
these  words : 

u  My  mother  think  of  such  a  thing !  It  is 
impossible,  George  !  quite  impossible  !  And 
whom,  pray,  does  the  babble  of  the  village  couple 
with  this  lying  report?" 

"  Mr.  Hanby  of  Mount  Carmel,  our  worthy 
neighbour,  whose  zeal,  as  well  as  our  mother's, 
for  religion,  takes  a  different  direction  from  yours, 
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Lydia.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  Hall,  and  the 
pains  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  our  mothers  favour,  give  too  much 
countenance  to  the  report." 

"  Good  Heavens !  But  don't  call  it  zeal  for 
religion,  George.  It  is  zeal  for  worldly  advan- 
tages; it  is  zeal  for  error.  Alas  !  how  few,  how 
very  few,  know  the  pure  truth  !" 

"  Yes,  Lydia.  Your  sect  is,  I  understand,  a 
very  small  sect.  But  you  are  not  saying  a  word 
to  your  old  friend,  Stavely.  How  times  are 
changed  !" 

"  Alas !  I  almost  fear  to  speak  to  you,  Louis," 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  But  there  is  one  question  to  which  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  your  reply.  Have  you  read 
carefully  the  book  I  sent  to  you  before  I  left  the 
Hall?" 

"  I  have,  Lydia,  every  word  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  Louis,  dear  Louis  !  tell  me  what 
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you  think  of  it,  and  how  its  contents  affect 
you?' 

"  It  distresses  me  much,  Lydia,  to  perceive 
your  continued  anxiety  about  my  religious  be- 
lief. I  really  almost  fear  to  answer  you,  for  1 
know  my  answer  will  give  you  pain." 

"Ha!"  was  all  that  Lydia  replied,  as  her 
countenance  fell  with  disappointment. 

"  The  book  you  sent  to  me,  Lydia,  is  like 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  wherein  the 
author,  an  amiable  and  sincere  man  I  doubt  not, 
quotes  much  Scripture,  and  argues  well  enough 
upon  certain  assumed  principles  for  a  particular 
system  of  belief,  which,  by  certain  theologians,  is 
cried  up  as  amazing  for  its  wisdom  and  justice 
to  men,  but  which  disagrees  with  all  the  con- 
clusions and  deductions  of  the  very  best  and 
wisest  of  men,  and  with  all  the  experience 
of * 

"  My  dear  Stavely,"  interrupted  Mr.  Orton, 
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"  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  preach  just  now;  nor  do 
I  think  you  will  in  the  least  convince  my  sister, 
by  opposing  human  inquiry  and  the  experience 
of  mankind  to  the  interwoven  convictions  of 
mental  habit,  and  the  unassailable  persuasions  of 
enthusiasm.  Only  consider  for  a  moment  what 
Lydia  has  to  unlearn  before  she  is  even  capable 
of  dealing  with  such  discussions  with  common 
rationality." 

u  And  so,  Louis,"  said  Lydia,  as  if  just  roused 
from  abstraction,  "  in  one  word,  you  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gospel  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Providence  deals  with 
poor  humanity,  as  the  author  of  the  book  you 
speak  of  represents  it  to  do,"  said  Scavely  :  "  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  those  who  sincerely " 

"  My  dear  Louis,"  again  interrupted  Mr. 
Orton,  "  spare  us  the  confession  of  your  faith 
just  now;  and  trust  me,  if  a  woman's  love  is 
only  to  be  won  by  adopting  a  certain  mode  of 
faith,  it  is  very  likely  to  change  also  when  that 
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mode  changes  again,  which  it  is  almost  sure  to 
do." 

"  George !"  said  Lydia  feebly,  "  that  was  a 
very  cruel  saying  of  yours.  But  I  would  still 
fain  hope  that  Mr.  Stavely  will  yet  be  brought 
to " 

"  Alas,  Lydia !"  said  Stavely,  solemnly,  "  I 
begin  to  wish  that  we  had  never  thought  so 
highly  of  each  other  in  our  early  days,  when  time, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  seems  to  have  so  changed  us." 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  Lydia, "  said  her 
brother,  "  and  tell  you,  that  since  the  time  when 
we  all  met  so  merrily  in  the  Hall,  when  your 
father  was  alive,  to  be  present  at  your  and  Mr. 
Stavely's  marriage,  such  an  incredible  change 
has  taken  place,  within  a  short  year — a  change  so 
inimical  to  all  happiness  in  life  and  domestic 
peace,  that  I  have  seriously  advised  Stavely  to 
think  no  more  of  you,  if  he  values  his  own  hap- 
piness, usefulness,  prospects  in  the  world,  and 
virtuous  respectability .r> 
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11  Oh,  George  P  she  said,  imploringly,  "  do 
not  speak  upon  that  subject  just  now.  Spare 
me,  I  pray  you  both  !  I  have  not  yet  strength 
for  a  subject  in  which  my  heart  is  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. Ah,  dear  friends !  leave  me  now  ;  I  am 
weak  and  broken  in  spirit." 

"  So,  then,  Lydia,"  said  her  brother,  "  it  is 
now  a  trouble  to  you  to  speak  of  Mr.  Stavely  ? 
And  you  thus  give  up,  for  an  unnatural  infa- 
tuation, the  man  whom  you  but  lately  were  not 
ashamed  to  own  you  loved,  and  who  has,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  carried  your  image  about  in  his 
inmost  heart  since  his  boyhood,  through  all  the 
changes  of  scene  and  circumstance  that  might 
occur  to  a  young  man  travelling  through  every 
nation  of  Europe  ?" 

"  Oh,  brother,  do  not  reproach  me !  Do  not 
say,  in  the  very  presence  of  Stavely,  that  I  am 
insensible  to  these  things — that  I  wish  to  give  up 

him  who  was  always  to  me  the  very Louis, 

forgive  me  !  Pity  me,  if  you  will !"  and  she  held 
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out  both  her  hands  to  him,  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears.  "  I  do  not  forget ! — No,  no,  I  never 
shall  forget,  or  cease  to  feel — ay,  feel  intensely, 
sinfully  perhaps!  But  it  is  conviction,  duty, 
obedience,  too  reluctant  and  heart-tearing  obe- 
dience, that  forbids  me,  unless Ah,  Louis  ! 

did  you  know but  I  cannot  now  !    Farewell, 

brother!    Farewell,  Louis,  dear  Louis! — I  am 

weak,   weak   and   sinful,    but   the    Lord n 

Unable  to  say  more,  she  threw  herself,  in  dread- 
ful agitation,  into  the  arms  of  Helen  Spencer, 
who  carried  her  into  her  inner  chamber. 

The  two  gentlemen,  melancholy  and  aston- 
ished, after  another  short  and  unsatisfactory  in- 
terview, took  a  sad  and  solemn  leave,  and  returned 
together  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CHARACTERISTIC    CONVERSATION,    AND    IRISH 
NEWS. 

Lydia^s  nerves  having  suffered  another  shock 
by  the  interview  just  sketched,  the  progress  of 
her  recovery  was  retarded  for  a  time ;  neverthe- 
less, that  which  was  so  well  begun  was  soon  as 
well  continued.  Youth  and  nature  could  not 
easily  be  repressed;  and  when  she  was  able  to 
take  an  occasional  airing  in  the  carriage,  her 
faithful  friends  observed  with  joy  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  both  in  her  frame  and 
spirits. 

Two  things  tended  much  to  promote  this. 
First,  the  affectionate  Helen  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  allow  her  to  read  aloud  at  intervals  light 
and  amusing  essays  and  tales,  beginning  with  the 
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most  sombre  and  moral  of  Johnson  and  others, 
and  proceeding  to  various  others  of  a  more  light 
and  excursive  character.  In  her  excursions 
abroad,  even  to  the  near  village  of  Clontarf,  or 
to  Howth,  Lydia's  inherent  admiration  of  nature 
began  to  revive.  She  used  to  cause  the  carriage 
to  be  stopped,  while  she  looked  out  from  the 
heights,  and  inhaled  the  sea-breeze,  or  the  health- 
ful gale  of  the  young  summer.  She  much  enjoyed 
the  many  agreeable  drives  round  the  city  of 
Dublin.  The  cheerful  faces  and  smart  equipages 
that  every  where  passed  her  diverted  her  mind, 
and  revived  her  fresh  relish  for  existence. 

As  she  gathered  strength,  and  began  again  to 
enjoy  life,  the  affectionate  attention  of  her  two 
faithful  friends  ("  of  the  world"),  and  particu- 
larly of  Mrs.  Conroy, — almost  a  stranger, — in 
whose  house  she  was  still  pressed  to  remain, 
until  her  health  should  be  completely  re-esta- 
blished, failed  n©t  to  impress  her  deeply.  Strange 
yearnings  towards  the  world,,  and  wishes  respect- 
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ing  him  who  had  lately  parted  from  her  almost  in 
anger,  crossed  her  mind,  as  she  contemplated  the 
well-dressed  crowd,  on  a  fine  day,  whirling  in 
their  various  vehicles  along  the  broad  space  of 
Sackville-street,  or  promenading  gaily  on  the 
flag- way  in  the  sunshine.  She  soon  unconsciously 
took  a  delight  in  Helen  Spencers  sly  wit,  and 
joined,  in  spite  of  herself,  in  her  hearty  laugh. 
The  returning  spirits  of  youth  made  her  heart 
at  times  dance  with  conscious  enjoyment ;  and  in 
proportion  as  she  found  charms  in  existence,  she 
began  insensibly  to  reason  upon  her  system  of 
opinions  with  but  little  of  her  former  enthusiasm, 
and  so,  dared  to  approach  to  a  cool  and  rational 
way  of  thinking.  She  even  took  up,  and  re- 
perused  once  or  twice,  her  brother's  expostulatory 
letter.     It  was  not  without  an  effect. 

The  company,  too,  which  sometimes  were  in- 
vited to  make  up  their  little  dinner  parties  at 
Mrs.  Conroy's,  happened  to  be  of  that  sort  which 
was  calculated  to  please  Lydia.     They  possessed 
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the  well-bred  liveliness  and  free  humour  of  the 
upper  Irish,  and  their  conversation  contributed 
to  promote  the  health  of  her  mind.  She  began 
to  feel  an  ambition  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  those  common  topics  of  fashion,  and  of  the 
floating  literature,  which  made  up  the  conversa- 
tion at  her  hosfs  table  ;  and  plans  of  dress,  and 
other  female  occupations,  began  to  take  the  place 
of  her  books  and  her  solitary  meditations ;  all 
which  quite  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Helen  Spencer, 
and  made  her  proud  of  her  management. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Conroy  had  adroitly  managed 
to  exclude  from  Lydia's  presence  every  person 
who  was  likely  to  say  a  word  regarding  religion, 
for  fear  of  again  arousing  and  endangering  her 
mind.  Yet  she  now  began  to  long  to  hear  some- 
thing of  her  friends  in street — in  particular 

of  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  had  so  strongly  interested 
her,  and  whose  manner  had  appeared  so  strange 
the  last  time  she  had  seen  him.  Still  she  had  con- 
tinued to  refrain  from  going  near  them,  partly  in 
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conformity  to  the  injunctions  of  the  physicians, 
and  partly  because  she  had  a  sort  of  dread  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  them.  She  recollected  their  late 
dissensions,  and  referred  to  her  inward  suspicions ; 
and  Helen  Spencer  absolutely  refused  to  make  any 
attempts  to  bring  her  news  regarding  them  ;  for, 
she  said,  if  such  people  once  got  to  talk  to  her, 
they  might  try  to  inveigle  her,  and  would  be 
sure  to  make  her  as  crazy  as  themselves. 

Mrs.  Conroy  and  Helen  Spencer  were  seated 
in  the  drawing-room  one  morning,  deliberating 
upon  going  out  along  with  Lydia,  when  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  announced  some  visiter. 

"  Go  to  the  window,  my  dear,"  said  the  former 
lady,  "  and  look  what  carriage  that  is  below.  T 
wonder  who  it  can  be  rattling  so  early." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  red-nosed  Mr.  Crump !"  said 
Helen,  looking  out.   "We  shall  have  rare  news !" 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  he'll  do  well  enough. 
We  '11  let  him  in." 
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"  Lord !"  continued  Helen,  looking  out,  "  how 
he  scolds  that  unfortunate  footman !" 

"  Never  mind  him,  my  dear — he's  a  vulgar 
man,  but  \ery  useful  for  all  that.  There  never 
was  a  better  newsmonger  than  Crump. — But 
didn't  you  say  that  Miss  Orton  was  coming 
down  ?" 

"  She  is,  madam.     I  expect  her  instantly." 

"  I  hope  neither  you,  nor  any  other,  has  given 
Crump  a  hint  of  her  religious  oddness.  He  'd 
have  it  all  over  the  town  in  one  forenoon ." 

"  /  have  not,  madam,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
more  respect  for  Lydia  than  to  make  her  the 
subject  of  his  vulgar  gossip. — Oh  !  here  she 
comes  this  instant." 

"  I  am  quite  delighted,  Miss  Orton,  to  see 
you  look  so  well  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Conroy, 
with  real  joy.  (€  The  rose  is  spreading  its  healthy 
carmine  over  your  face  again." 

"  I  feel  my  spirits  much  better  indeed,  madam," 
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said  Lydia.  "  Where  is  our  drive  to  be  to-day, 
ladies  ?" 

"  Hush  ! — here's  Mr.  Crump.  As  soon  as  he 
has  delivered  his  news,  and  we  have  got  rid  of 
him,  we'll  just  go  by  the  circular  road  through 
the  Phoenix-park  again — perhaps  up  towards  Cel- 
bridge,  and  home  by  your  favourite  village  of 
Chapelizod." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Lydia,  pleased  at  the 
prospect.  They  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
stumping  entrance  of  Mr.  Crump. 

"  Morrow,  Mrs.  Conroy!  Morrow,  young 
ladies !  Morrow  to  ye's  all !  I  hope  I  see  you 
well." 

"  I  return  your  morning  salutation,  Mr. 
Crump ;  but  pray  what  news  have  you  brought 
us  ?"  said  Mrs.  Conroy. 

"  News,  madam  ?  Asking  for  news  at  the 
first  word,  as  if  my  news  were  so  cheap  ! — and 
never  offering  to  introduce  me  to  these  young 
ladies — and  you  surrounded  by  pretty  girls! — 
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For  shame,  madam !     You  forget  that  I  am  an 
Irishman." 

"  Your  own  memory  is  bad,  Mr.  Crump ; 
for  I  am  certain  you  have  met  that  young  lady 
before,"  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  pointing  to  Helen 
Spencer.  "  Don't  you  remember,  sir,  how  she 
quizzed  you  once  about  your  love  adventure, 
and  your  disappointed  discovery  of  the  priest's 
daughter  ?— Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  Hush — sh — sh! — Oh,  my  little  unbounded 
jewel  of  the  world! — is  it  you?  An'  how  are 
you?"  he  cried,  shaking  Helen's  hand,  as  she 
stood  pouting  at  his  familiarity.  "  An'  I  can't 
remember  your  name,  honey,  although  I  've  been 
draiming  of  you  every  night  this  fortnight,  upon 
my  soul!" 

"  Now,  sir — that's  enough.  This  is  an  En- 
glish lady,  Miss  Orton,  of  Orton  Hall,  in 

shire." 

"  Your  most  humble  servant,  madam,"  bow- 
ing to  Lydia.     "  An'  I  hope  you  '11  excuse  my 
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plainness.  Mrs.  Conroy  and  I  are  old  acquaint- 
ances; and  she  knows  I  am  a  genuine  Irish- 
man. " 

fcl  And  how  do  you  describe  a  genuine  Irish- 
man, sir?"  said  Helen  Spencer  slily. 

"  And  how  do  you  describe  him,  my  little 
wag?  Answer  your  own  question,  honey !  Don't 
think  you  '11  affront  me.'1 

"  A  good,  hearty  fellow  enough,"  replied 
Helen;  "  as  ready  to  laugh  at  his  own  troubles  as 
to  pity  those  of  others.  If  he  be  a  country  gen- 
tleman, like  you,  Mr.  Crump,  he  will  never  fail 
you  in  talking  or  in  drinking — fond  of  excite- 
ment— coarse  enough — vulgar  enough — and  de- 
sperately attached  to  Irish  opinions  and  the 
brogue." 

"  For  shame,  Miss  Spencer  V  said  Mrs.  Con- 
roy.    "  This  is  downright  impertinence  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  Crump. 
"  Just  hit  us  off! — a  little  severe,  or  so  ! — Ha, 
ha,  ha  r 
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"  But  what  is  the  news,  Mr.  Crump  ?  You 
have  not  told  us  your  news." 

"  News,  madam  ?  No  news  but  Irish  news,  as 
usual." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  Irish  news,  sir  ? — 
Explain.'' 

"  Oh  !  just  about  religion.  Do  you  ever  hear 
any  thing  of  Ireland  but  there  is  religion  in  it  ? 
We're  all  going  to  the  very  devil  with  religion, 
madam !" 

"  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  not  much  annoyed 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  beginning  to  fear  for 
Lydia,  who  sat  musing  ;  "  but  tell  us  your  mean- 
ing, sir  ?" 

"  Meaning,  madam  ?  Aren't  we  all  gone  mad? 
Doesn't  every  body  know  that  ?  A  man  can't  go 
into  company  but  he  is  liable  to  have  his  throat 
cut  about  his  religion.  And  then  there 's  public 
meetings  in  every  street.  Haven't  I  run  the 
gauntlet  of  half  a  dozen  of  them  this  very  morn- 
ing ?     I  thrust  my  head  into  the  Rotunda,  as  I 
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passed,  and  there  they  were  ruffing,  and  roaring, 
and  speech-making  !  I  thought  they  would  have 
come  to  blows,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
my  hand  upon  my  purse." 

"  It  is  really  lamentable!"  said  Mrs.  Conroy, 
wishing  he  would  change  the  subject.  But  at 
this  moment  a  servant  entered,  and  announced 
Dr.  Gross. 

"  What  a  pity  !"  whispered  Helen  Spencer  to 
Lydia.  "  We  shall  never  get  out.  Here  are  all 
Mrs.  Conroy's  vulgar  acquaintances  coming  at 
once.'" 

"  Let  Dr.  Gross  be  shown  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Conroy  to  the  servant.  "  He  will  at  least,"  she 
thought,  "  change  the  conversation  ;  for  though 
a  clergyman,  religion  is  the  last  thing  he  will 
talk  of." 

"  I  wonder  where  Mrs.  Conroy  picks  up  such 
acquaintance,"  thought  Lydia,  as  the  doctor  came 
bowing  in.  "  There  are  some  men  I  hate  at  first 
sight,"  she  continued  to  herself,  as  she  surveyed 
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the  doctor's  squat  person,  his  large  bullet-shaped 
white  head,  broad  face,  and  look  of  fat  content- 
ment. 

After  many  "  good  morrows''  and  "  good 
days,"  the  doctor,  observing  that  there  were 
strange  ladies  present,  thought  fit  to  commence 
by  putting  on  the  clergyman  (or  rather  the 
puritan)  for  a  moment ;  which  he  sometimes  did, 
although  it  was  quite  foreign  to  his  natural  cha- 
racter. His  motive  in  this  was,  that  he  might  ex- 
hibit something  of  clerical  dignity.  He  said  that 
the  season  was  most  propitious,  for  vegetation  was 
going  forward  rapidly,  and  Heaven  had,  in  its 
mercy,  sent  this  unworthy  kingdom  great  abund- 
ance; yet  the  people  were  constantly  complain- 
ing. Saying  this,  he  turned  up  his  eyes  and 
lifted  a  hand  with  laughable  mock  solemnity. 

"  Ah,  yes,  doctor!"  replied  Crump,  winking 
to  Mrs.  Conroy,  and  shaking  his  head  imitatively ; 
"  grumbling  rascals!  to  dare  to  complain,  when 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  food  growing 
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out  of  the  ground,  and  of  sending  it  away,  or 
seeing  such  as  you  eat  it ! — Eh,  doctor  ?" 

"  Ha  !  ho!     You  are  such  a  banter ! — But,  I 
say,  Crump,"  (dropping  the  clergyman),  "  talk- 
ing of  eating — didn't  you  dine  with  us  last  week 
at  Moor's?     I  think  I  saw  you." 
*  Yes,  doctor,  I  did/1 
"  And  wasn't  the  turbot  glorious  ?" 
"  It  was  quite  divine,"  said  Crump,  looking 
to  the  ladies. 

"  But  aren't  you  astonished  that  people  like 
them  cannot  make  a  drop  of  common  sauce  to  a 

turkey  ?     Why,  it  was  as  poor But  Moors 

madeira — to  do  him  justice " 

"  Was  glorious !"  said  Crump. 
"  But  that  hock — I  can't  bear  it!"  added  the 
doctor,  curling  up  his  nose.     "  And  as  for  claret 
—sour  stuff !  — I  never  drink  it  but  it  gives  me 

the  belly " 

Crump  interrupted  him  by  a  nudge. 

"  Gentlemen,'1  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  "  you  will 
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excuse  us;  but  I  have  promised  to  give  these 
young  ladies  my  company  in  a  drive  to  Celbridge, 
so " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  Mr.  Crump 

and  I  were  just  remarking In  fact,  these  are 

ominous  times,"  putting  on  the  religionist ;  "  for 
irreligion  and  vice,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wisest  and  worthiest  of  men Why, 

madam,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  preaching 
missionary  whom  our  Auxiliary  Society  sent 
down  to  Balinadrub  and  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try, after  spending  all  our  money,  has  turned  out 
a  mere " 

"  Humbug  !"  interrupted  Crump.  Isn't  that 
it,  doctor  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  it  was  a  bad  business  !  Your  servant, 
ladies.  I  must  be  going.  I  say,  Crump,  where 
do  you  think  I  am  going  to  dine  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  cannot  guess  extempore.'" 

■"At  Mr.  Bacon's.— You  know  Bacon? — 
That's  the  man  for  a  dinner  ! — Good  D'ye!" 
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11  Now,  Ave  have  not  time  to  hear  your  news 
after  all,  Mr.  Crump/'  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  as  the 
fat  clergyman  left  the  room. 

"  But  you  shall  hear  them,  madam.  Five 
minutes  more  will  suffice. — I  was  talking  of  re- 
ligion. There'' s  a  fellow  just  gone,  who  knows 
how  to  serve  God  and  mammon  as  well  as  the 
best — dull  as  he  looks." 

"  Hut.  tut  !  Mr.  Crump  !  We  mustn't  see 
these  things  too  clearly." 

<;  But,  madam,  two  things  have  just  happened 
— one  of  them  in  the  very  street  where  I  live — 
which  are  worth  telling  as  Irish  news." 

"  Well,  sir  r 

M  One  is,  that  a  yotmg  lady,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  man,  has  eloped  from  her 
parents,  and " 

"  Tush!  Is  that  all?  As  common  a  story  as 
ever  filled  up  a  newspaper.  We  know  the  rest 
— Gretna-green,  and  all " 

"  Nay.  madam,  you  quite  mistake. — There  is  no 
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young  man  in  the  case.  The  young  lady  has 
actually  eloped  for  religion." 

"  Religion  again  !  Pray  give  us  the  whole 
of  it,  sir." 

"  The  young  lady's  father,  it  appears,  is  a  very 
religious  man,  and  always  talks  of  forming  the 
mind  of  the  young,  and  so  forth.  The  damsel 
complained  long  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he 
so  hampered  and  restrained  her  from  all  books 
and  amusements  but  such  as  were  of  '  a  religions 
tendency  J  and  so  worried  her,  morning  and  night, 
with  catechisms,  and  Scripture  proofs,  and  wrhat 
not,  that  the  girl,  being  lively  and  spirited, 
began  to  be  weary  of  her  life ;  and  the  upshot 
of  all  is,  that  she  rose  one  morning  early,  and 
set  of,  and  has  engaged  herself  to  be  governess  in 
a  catholic  family  in  the  country.  She  says,  she 
will  rather  remain  in  the  service  of  another  all 
her  life  than  return  to  her  father's  house;  and 
is  likely  to  turn  papist  out  of  sheer  opposition !" 

"  A  very  extraordinary  story,"  said  they  all. 
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"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,  ladies,  if  you  knew 
much  of  private  history.  The  young  lady's 
brother  did  nearly  the  same  thing  above  a  year 
ago,  for  the  same  cause,  and  is  now  a  poor  stroll- 
ing player,  play-acting  about  throughout  the 
country  towns  and  at  the  fairs  in  England.*" 

"  Shocking!  And  pray,  what  is  the  other 
story,  Mr.  Crump?" 

"A  very  melancholy  business,  madam.  A 
gentleman,  an  amiable,  talented,  warm-hearted 
man,  with  a  good  profession,  gone  mad — mad 
about  religion !  stark  mad !  and  not  likely  to 
live,  into  the  bargain." 

"  That  is  very  dreadful !  but  are  you  sure  it 
was  religion  that  turned  the  gentleman's  brain, 
Mr.  Crump  ?"  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  while  Lydia 
and  Helen  regarded  the  narrator  with  eager 
anxiety. 

"  Perfectly  certain  of  that,  madam ;  for  I 
know  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  family  very 
well;  and  I  have  often   heard  people  wonder 
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that  a  man  of  his  education  and  connexions 
should  cohabit,  as  I  may  say,  Sunday  and  Sa- 
turday, with  a  small  sect  of  crazy  fanatics,  who 
meet  in  a  school-room   somewhere  about  ■ 

street.  But  the  man  was  often  quite  incapable  of 
attending  to  his  affairs ;  and  you  might  often  have 
seen  him  stalking  about,  conversing  with  himself 
on  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  flowing  brown  great- 
coat of  a  summer's  day,  and  his  hat  pushed  down 
on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  You  never  saw  such 
a  man !" 

"  But  the  gentleman  must  have  been  crazy  at 
any  rate." 

"  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  know  his  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  a  woman  of  good  family,  and  she 
told  me  the  wThole  history.  The  gentleman  has 
a  large  family,  and  got  into  debt — some  trifle  of  a 
thousand  pounds — which  he  was  unable  to  pay  ; 
and  so,  instead  of  setting  his  face  to  it,  to  get  it 
settled,  as  a  man  should  ;  what  with  his  amiable 
feeling  of  honesty,  and  what  with  his  religion, 
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and  what  with  his  aspiring  family,  that  would 
not  submit  to  any  retrenchment ;  the  whole  so 
weighed  upon  his  spirits  that  it  drove  him  dis- 
tracted. For  some  time  past  he  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  his  own  children  ;  and  now,  his  raving 
is  only  about  heaven  and  religion." 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  his  name  be  mentioned?" 
said  Lydia,  trying  to  conceal  her  agitation. 

u  Certainly,  madam ;  there  is  no  secret  in  it. 
His  name  is  Molesworth  ;  and  he  is  a  well-known 
man." 

Lydia  sat  petrified,  while  Mr.  Crump  went 
on: 

"  The  state  of  his  mind,  as  I  suppose,  has  af- 
fected also  his  system  ;  and  he  is  not  expected 
to  live.  And  yet  poor  Molesworth  had  all  the 
materials  of  happiness  ;  a  gentle,  lady-like,  af- 
fectionate wife,  a  moderate  income,  and  as  fine  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls  as  ever  man  was  blessed 
with.  You  should  hear,  ladies,  how  his  wife 
and  all  his  relatives  lament  over  him.  And  as  for 
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his  children,  whom  he  is  likely  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  relations,  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
for  only  a  pair  of  them." 

"  Mr.  Crump,  you  are  making  the  young 
ladies  quite  melancholy.  Come,  let  us  to  the 
road,  my  dears ;  I  hear  the  carriage  has  come 
round."  And,  so  saying,  Mrs.  Conroy  rose  up, 
and  conducted  the  ladies  out  to  take  their  drive. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Lydia  to  strive  against 
the  reflections  that  this  dreadful  news  called  up  ; 
she  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  melancholy  and 
abstracted,  and  was  unable  either  to  talk  or 
enjoy  her  ride.  As  they  came  home  through 
the  village  of  Chapelizod,  they  came  across 
one  of  those  painful  incidents,  so  likely  to  cause 
sad  reflections  to  a  sensitive  mind.  The  car- 
riage was  stopped  and  retarded  by  a  squalid 
and  lamenting  crowd,  which  filled  the  road,  and 
obliged  them  to  proceed  slowly.  Lydia's  atten- 
tion was  thus  concentrated  on  an  assemblage 
of  objects  extremely  unsuited  to  the  disturbed 
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state  of  her  mind,  and  the  changed  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

The  chief  object  among  the  crowd  was  a 
corpse  carried  upon  mens'  shoulders,  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  all  excepting  the  face,  which, 
after  the  indelicate  manner  of  the  lower  Irish  to 
their  dead,  was  left  exposed,  discoloured  and 
swollen  as  it  was  with  recent  suffocation.  The 
eyes  were  wide  open,  the  body  having  just  been 
taken  out  of  the  LifFey,  which  runs  past  the  vil- 
lage. This  spectacle  passed  under  the  very 
windows  of  the  carriage,  while  the  Irish  howl  of 
the  people  who  followed,  and  the  obstreperous 
wailing  of  the  dead  man's  widow  and  children, 
who  wrung  their  hands  and  tore  their  hair  at  a 
distance  behind,  formed  a  scene  which  wrought 
up  the  nervous  mind  of  Lydia  into  an  almost 
intolerable  horror. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Conroy  urge  the  coachman 
through  the  crowd,  as  she  perceived  the  effect  of 
the  scene  upon  her  charge,  and  still  more  vain 
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were  her  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  frightful 
sight,  by  distributing  to  the  people  money  from 
the  carriage  window.  The  greedy  degradation 
of  extreme  poverty  made  the  wretched  people 
cling  in  greater  numbers  to  the  vehicle,  in  the 
hungry  hope  of  receiving  the  ladies'  bounty. 
It  was  the  same  wretched  poverty  which  had 
tempted,  for  the  reward  of  a  few  shillings,  the 
poor  man  who  was  drowned,  to  undertake  some 
forlorn  hope  of  a  business  upon  the  roof  of  a 
corn-mill  which  overhung  the  river  Liffey  at 
hand,  and  from  which  the  man  had  been  preci- 
pitated, and  thus,  bruised  and  drowned,  had 
roused  the  obscure  and  unnoticed  grief  of  his 
destitute  family  and  his  squalid  brethren  of  the 
poor. 

While  Lydia  was  ruminating  on  this  scene, 
some  other  accidental  cause  obliged  her  party  to 
turn  off  their  usual  route,  and  to  proceed  for 
some  length  down  one  of  the  miserable  streets 
inhabited  by  the  poor,  so  numerous  in  this  city. 
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Lydia's  mind  was  now  awakened  to  scenes  of  suf- 
fering, and  she  observed,  as  she  passed  along,  the 
comfortless  and  unwholesome  hovels,  destined 
for  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  with  those  feelings  of 
deep  interest,  which  deepened  the  gloom  of  her 
thoughts,  and  sickened  her  with  painful  com- 
passion for  human  misery. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  arrived  at  home, 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  and  soon  shut  herself 
up  in  her  chamber,  to  indulge  her  awakened 
reflections  upon  the  dark  side  of  human  things, 
and  to  ponder  painfully  upon  the  vanity  of  earth's 
pleasures,  and  the  sad  and  obtrusive  reality 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  The  thought  of  the 
lamentable  state  of  mind  of  the  interesting  Mr. 
Molesworth  filled  her  almost  with  horror.  What 
— she  reflected — must  be  the  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment of  his  distressed  family  ?  He  was  a  man  much 
beloved  and  admired  ;  and  his  society  was  valu- 
able to  such  as  herself:  for  he  was  all  intellect;  his 
feelings  readily  vibrated  to  the  slightest  impulse 
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from  the  multitude  of  external  things,  and  the 
tones  within  chimed  instantly  with  those  of 
kindred  spirits. 

And  how  were  his  brethren  of  the  church 
feeling  under  this  terrible  dispensation  ?  after  all 
their  troubles,  and  after  having  been  so  recently 
torn  asunder,  and  divided,  and  distracted  by  the 
intense  sensitiveness  of  their  own  consciences. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  SCENE  WHICH  MAY  BE  THOUGHT  MORE  PLEA- 
SANT TO  READ  THAN  TO  WITNESS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  Lydia's  re- 
flections with  which  we  closed  the  last  chapter, 
that  she  was  now,  by  the  effect  of  one  day's 
common  incidents  and  intelligence,  brought  back 
in  a  great  degree  to  her  former  low  and  morbid 
state  of  mind.  The  dismal  chord  of  her  feelings 
had  been  struck,  the  train  of  sad  and  serious  as- 
sociation in  her  thoughts  had  again  been  laid, 
the  melancholy  spirits  of  gloomy  darkness  and 
wo  once  more  circled  her  sleepless  pillow,  or  sat 
heavily  on  her  heart ;  and  again  she  fled  to  re- 
ligion (or  rather  those  peculiar  tenets  which  she 
called  by  the  name)  for  a  refuge  to  her  burdened 
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mind,  and  a  consolation  in  that  distress,  which, 
however  real,  was,  like  any  bodily  disease,  the 
mere  effect  of  an  unjust  dealing  with  nature,  and 
the  usual  derangement  induced  by  the  ill  usage 
of  one's  self,  arising  from  a  combination  of 
error. 

Had  the  story  of  Mr.  Molesworth's  insanity 
been  told  to  her  by  a  person  of  sense  and  delicacy, 
who,  while  he  related  the  fact,  could  have  ju- 
diciously commented  on  its  causes,  and  drawn 
right  inferences  from  its  peculiarities,  the  effect 
upon  Lydia  would  probably  have  been  the  very 
contrary  of  what  it  was.  But  told  as  it  had 
been,  in  the  blunt  worldly  terms  with  which 
coarse  minds  characterise  things  which  they  are 
incapable  of  understanding ;  and  associated  with 
the  filthy  picture  of  humanity,  in  the  shape  of  a 
teacher  of  religion,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Gross ; 
she  compared,  in  her  own  mind,  such  men  with 
the  interesting  character  now  in  this  lamentable 
state,  and  saw  them  so  truly  "  contrary  the  one  to 
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the  other,"  according  to  the  same  word  of  pro- 
phecy which  strikingly  characterised  both,  that, 
as  her  natural  notions  of  exalted  purity  and  sin- 
cerity revived,  she  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  her  former  religious  associates  were  in 
the  right.  She  therefore  again  longed  to  meet 
and  worship  with  them,  and  to  hear  particularly  of 
Mr.  Molesworth. 

Agreeable  to  this  resolution,  she  rose  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  and,  having  dressed  herself 
with  humble  plainness,  proceeded  on  foot,  under 
the  impression  of  solemn  and  serious  feelings,  to 
the  meeting-house  in street. 

She  arrived  before  worship  had  commenced, 
and  found  the  people,  now  considerably  reduced 
in  number,  conversing  in  groups  upon  the  me- 
lancholy case  of  Mr.  Moles  worth.  They  were 
in  such  deep  affliction,  and  took  such  painful  in- 
terest in  this  visitation  to  a  dear  and  valued 
brother,  that  they  had  met  together  this  morning, 
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at  an  early  hour,  in  fasting  and  with  prayer,  to 
beseech  the  Father  of  all  mercies  on  his  behalf. 

The  real  affection  with  which  Lydia  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Keville,  and  others  of  this  afflicted 
people,  and  the  sympathy  expressed  by  them  in 
her  recent  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  melted  her 
heart  with  grateful  affection.  The  worship,  in 
which  they  soon  joined  together ;  the  praises  they 
offered  to  heaven  in  their  sorrow,  like  those  of 
the  martyrs  of  their  faith  from  the  midst  of  the 
fire ;  the  fellowship,  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
the  prayers,  were  participated  in  and  enjoyed  by 
Lydia,  with  a  renewed  intensity  of  feeling  and 
fervour. 

But,  as  was  natural,  there  was  more  than 
usual  melancholy  over  the  people  ;  and,  in  the 
pause  which  followed  these  exercises,  Lydia  ob- 
served with  concern  how  their  number  had  been 
thinned  by  desertion  during  their  disputes,  and 
thought  repentantly  how  near  she  herself  had 
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been  of  making  one  of  the  guilty  seceders.  But 
when  Mr.  Keville,  who  presided,  now  rose  to 
address  them,  first  modestly  looking  round  him, 
as  his  manner  was,  to  observe  if  any  one  else  was 
about  to  solicit  attention,  and  took  for  the  founda- 
tion of  his  exhortation  the  striking  complaint  of 
Saint  Paul,  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me  f  the 
words  struck  her  to  the  heart,  as  if  a  messenger 
from  heaven  had  whispered  to  the  speaker,  that 
to  her  they  ought  reproachfully  to  be  addressed. 

" '  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,' "  repeated  the 
speaker,  lamentingly,  "'having  loved  this  present 
world/  " 

Mr.  Keville  proceeded,  and  represented  the 
world  as  one  great  warehouse,  or  magazine, 
wherein  the  stores  of  rich  and  prolific  nature,  of 
art,  and  of  fastidious  and  inventive  luxury,  were 
exposed  in  the  market  of  social  civilization,  to 
tempt  the  Christian  into  a  love  of  the  world ; 
which  love  was  opposed  to  "the  love  of  the 
Father."    All  these,  he  said,  were  laid  out  before 
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the  Christian's  means  and  passions  in  the  most 
seducing  forms,  to  provoke  every  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  eye,  and  to  stimulate  the  insatiable 
"  pride  of  life,"  which,  even  in  the  shapes  of 
sensual  indolence  and  ease,  continually  warred 
against  those  principles  which  he  averred  were 
implied  in  real  discipleship.  He  dwelt  sor- 
rowfully on  the  fact,  that  many  who  had  once 
"run  well,"  in  the  difficult  course  prescribed  to 
disciples,  were  first  "  hindered,"  and  then  drawn 
in  by  those  tempting  baits ;  and,  like  Demas, 
from  a  love  to  that  world  which  by  nature  they 
were  inclined  to  delight  in,  forsook  entirely  that 
which  they  once,  perhaps,  had  zealously  main- 
tained. 

The  corollary  of  this  view  of  things  of  course 
was,  that  the  life  of  one  who  was  properly  a 
Christian,  was  a  constant  struggle  against  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart  within,  and  the  so- 
licitations of  the  world  without ;  which  distressing 
struggle,  the  speaker  exposed,  as  usual,  with  a 
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searching  and  metaphysical  skill,  that  Lydia  felt 
to  be  almost  cruel.  Yet,  he  added,  there  was 
abundant  consolation  treasured  up  in  the  word, 
and,  at  all  events,  the  afflictions  of  this  transitory 
life  would  soon  terminate  in  the  grave,  to  which 
they  fast  hastened,  and  that  it  was  in  the  world 
beyond  that  they  were  to  look  for  their  reward. 
This  address,  of  which  we  have  ventured  to 
give  the  substance,  while  it  fanned  and  confirmed 
the  serious  enthusiasm  of  all  present,  contributed 
naturally  to  deepen  their  melancholy  ;  and  the 
shut  eyes  and  sad  countenances  of  most,  indi- 
cated the  impression  it  had  made.  Shortly  after, 
as  Lydia  looked  round  her,  expecting  some  one 
else  to  take  up  the  theme,  she  observed  a  young 
man,  whom  she  had  not  before  noticed,  further 
than  as  one  of  those  whose  intellectual  look  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  mass  of  the  imbecile  and  the 
ignorant;  who,  seemingly  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  what  they  had  just  heard, 
-at  wringing  his  hands,  as  if  his  mind  was  full  of 
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something  on  the  subject,  which  he  seemed  doubt- 
ing whether  he  should  attempt  to  deliver  to  his 
fellows.  After  a  little  time,  appearing  to  take 
courage,  he  at  length  rose,  and,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, made  a  speech,  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  ; 
which,  from  its  melancholy  import,  its  appearance 
of  deep  truth,  from  the  logical  form  in  which  it 
was  put,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  propositions 
were  made  to  rest  on  passages  of  Scripture ;  as 
well  as  the  intense  conviction  with  which  it  evi- 
dently was  uttered,  was  strongly  and  sadly 
affecting. 

The  serious  young  gentleman  took  as  a  sort  of 
motto  to  his  speech,  or  as  it  was  called  his  ex- 
hortation, part  of  a  sentence,  addressed  by  Saint 
Paul  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  viz.  the  words, 
"  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  de- 
liver us  from  this  present  evil  world."  He  first 
descanted  on  the  general  calamities  of  life,  and 
the  many  sad  and  frightful  events  recorded  in 
history ;  upon  all  which  he  dwelt  with  a  me- 
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lancholy  pathos,  exclaiming  that  the  present  was 
truly  denominated  by  the  Scriptures,  an  evil 
world. 

But  it  was,  he  argued,  peculiarly  so  to  the 
true  followers  of  Messiah,  as  had  been  ably 
shown  them  in  the  searching  address  they  had 
just  heard,  from  the  painful  warfare  they  had 
constantly  to  wage  with  it ;  and  because  much  of 
the  good  that  it  promised,  was  to  them  like  the 
tempting  apple  hanging  on  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat. 

There  was,  however,  he  added,  much  comfort 
in  the  consideration  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  righteous  would  soon 
be  "  taken  away  from  the  evil." 

Here  he  remarked,  that  the  words  of  this  pass- 
age were  usually  quoted  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  they  stood  in  our  translation,  which 
said,  that  they  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come ;  but  it  would  be  seen  upon  inspec- 
tion,  that    the    words    "to  come,"  printed   in 
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italics,  were  not  in  the  original,  and,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  had  been  supplied  by  the 
translators ;  that  evil,  in  fact,  was,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  righteous,  at  all  times  existing ; 
that  it  was  past,  present,  and  to  come :  so  that, 
at  whatever  time  the  Christian's  warfare  should 
be  terminated  by  death,  he  wTould  emphatically 
be  u  taken  away  from  the  evil." 

But  still  it  had,  in  the  same  word,  been  eaid, 
"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;"  and 
although  we  were  not  by  anticipation  to  Jay 
up  for  ourselves  sorrow  for  the  day  of  suffering, 
still  in  every  day  there  had  been,  and  would  be, 
evil  meted  out  to  them  ;  and  sufficient  for  every 
day  as  it  came  would  be  found  its  own  portion  of 
evil 

The  ultimate  consolation,  however,  always  was, 
that  from  this  evil  world  the  Christian  was  soon 
to  be  taken  away,  and  he  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
evil  to  the  good ;  from  evil,  and  sorrow,  and 
struggle  with  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  unmixed 
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good  ;  and  though  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage 
on  the  earth,  like  those  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
were  likely  to  be  both  few  and  evil,  yet  there  was 
laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  en- 
during substance. 

This  species  of  theo-philosophy,  not  unfashion- 
able as  a  matter  of  cant,  even  among  the 
thoughtless  and  the  empty,  always  came  home  to 
the  heart  of  Lydia,  youthful  and  formed  as  she 
was  for  relishing  the  happiness  of  life,  like  a  sad 
and  depressing  knell.  But  when  she  remarked, 
that  so  young  a  man  as  the  speaker  was  evi- 
dently himself  deeply  under  the  influence  he 
described,  she  was  ready  to  reproach  herself  for 
any  hesitation  in  giving  her  complete  assent 
to  its  truth ;  and,  from  this  day,  she  felt 
willing  to  resign  the  world,  and  inwardly  to 
take  the  veil  of  entire  devotion  to  her  "high 
vocation." 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  expressive  of 
corresponding    sentiments,    the  assembly  knelt 
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down  to  prayer  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
exclaiming  to  themselves,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?"  and  thinking  of  the  present  sad 
state  of  their  beloved  brother,  Molesworth.  But 
when,  in  the  prayer,  the  member  who  was  the 
organ  of  it,  and  who  had  been  a  close  intimate  of 
him  whom  they  now  bore  on  their  spirits,  began 
to  call  upon  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  brother  who 
had  so  often  joined  in  their  prayers,  and  en- 
couraged their  hearts  in  this  very  place ;  who 
was  so  dear  to  them  all,  but  who  was  now  af- 
flicted with  a  sore  affliction,  and  might  never 
again  lift  up  his  voice  within  their  humble  ta- 
bernacle ;  the  voice  of  the  member  trembled  and 
became  choked  with  his  feelings.  His  words  of 
prayer  came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  amid 
sobs  and  tears,  until  at  last  he  was  completely 
overpowered,  and  stopped  entirely.  The  whole 
assembly  remained  on  their  knees  in  silence, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  many 
who  were  drowned  in  grief.     Aged  men  round 
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Lydia  wept  like  infants,  and  she  herself  was 
dissolved  in  sorrow,  until  the  assembly  rose  with 
one  accord,  wiping  away  their  tears;  the  speaker 
being  unable  to  finish  the  prayer. 

As  they  were  about  to  separate,  Lydia  found 
that  Mr,  Keville  meant  forthwith  to  proceed  to 
Mr.  Molesworth's  house,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  chamber  of  the  unfortunate,  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  and  haply  of 
being  able  to  afford  him  some  comfort.  Lydia 
eagerly  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Keville  to  ac- 
company him,  which,  with  little  hesitation,  was 
granted;  and  she  went  to  the  interview  with 
feelings  of  the  same  painful  interest  which  one 
may  have  who  is  carried  along  to  an  execution, 
or  to  witness  the  agonies  of  the  human  being  who 
is  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Molesworth's 
house,  they  were  shown  up  stairs  and  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  without  ceremony,  where 
they  found  the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
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afflicted  man  with  some  young  children.  The 
whole  house  seemed  in  that  disordered  state 
which  the  absorbed  feelings  of  its  mistress,  oc- 
cupied with  this  terrible  domestic  calamity,  and 
exclusive  attention  to  the  sick,  had  naturally 
allowed  it  to  get  into. 

Mr.  Keville  would  have  withdrawn  upon 
seeing  the  ladies,  knowing  their  disapproval  (par- 
ticularly that  of  his  mother-in-law)  of  Mr. 
Moleswortlvs  religious  sentiments  and  associates  ; 
but  his  amiable  wife,  knowing  Mr.  Keville's 
great  worth,  and  respecting  him  for  his  sincerity, 
came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand,  expressing 
gratitude  for  his  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  smiling  sadly  on  Lydia  as  she  led  her  into 
the  room. 

They  sat  a  few  moments  in  silence,  during 
which  one  of  the  children,  who  had  observed 
Lydia  sometimes  at  the  house,  along  with  the 

others  of  the  people  of street,  when  Mr. 

Molesworth  had  had  religious  parties,  came  for- 
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ward,  and,  innocently  recognizing  Lydia,  was 
caressed  by  her. 

"  Do  you  knowr  that  lady,  my  love?"  whis- 
pered her  mother  to  the  child,  when  it  returned 
to  her  side. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  that  is  the  very  good  lady 
from  England,  that  used  to  come  here  w7ith  the 
poor-looking  people  to.  sing  hymns  with  papa 
and  Thomas  Keatly,  the  shoemaker." 

This  answer  of  the  child  was  eagerly  listened 
to  and  observed  by  Mrs.  MoleswortrTs  mother, 
who  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out deigning  to  notice  Mr.  Keville.  And  while 
that  gentleman  was  making  some  inquiries  re- 
garding the  sick,  the  old  lady  came  forward,  in 
consequence  of  what  the  child  said,  and,  in  a 
low  and  compassionate  tone,  addressed  Lydia 
thus: 

"  Madam,  I  presume  you  are  one  of  the  re- 
ligious people  whom  my  unfortunate  son-in-law 
used  to  be  so  frequently  among  ?" 
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"  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  Mr.  Molesworth,  madam,"  said  Lydia,  as 
if  prepared  for  some  contemptuous  speech. 

u  Young  lady,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the 
other,  emphatically. 

"  Sorry  for  me,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  sorry,  very  sorry, 
to  see  one  of  your  appearance  and  connexions 
throwing  away  your  happiness  in  the  world  and 
your  reason  with  these  people.  God  grant  that 
you  may  never  come  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
poor  Molesworth  !" 

"  I  hope,  madam, "  said  Lydia,  shocked. 

"  I  hope  so  too,  young  lady ;  but  take  an  ex- 
perienced woman's  advice.  Don't  hope  about 
the  matter,  but  leave  them  ;  I  say,  leave  them." 

"  Mother,1'  interrupted  her  daughter,  "  Mr. 
Keville  wishes  to  see  my  poor  husband.  I  sup- 
pose he  may  ?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  an 
expression  of  vexation,  "  certainly,  Mr.  Keville! 
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By  all  means,  go  up  and  see  what  a  pretty  state 
you  have  helped  to  bring  the  father  of  these  un- 
fortunate children  to.  It  must  be  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Mother,  don't  speak  so,"  said  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  mildly  ;  "I  have  enough  to  bear  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  I  will  speak,  I  cannot  help  speaking,  Mrs. 
Molesworth.  You  have  always  taken  his  part 
in  his  folly,  in  giving  himself  up  to  these  enthu- 
siasts. He  loved  them  better,  I  believe,  than 
his  own  wife  and  children." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  mother !  He  was  always  a 
most  affectionate  husband  to  me,"  said  the  poor 
lady,  with  tears. 

u  Ay,  ay !  he  has  brought  himself  and  his 
family  to  a  pretty  pass,  I  think." 

Mr.  Keville  walked  humbly  and  sadly  towards 
the  door,  and  together  with  Lydia  seemed  glad 
to  avoid  this  scene. 

Having  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  house,  they 
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were  shown  into  a  long  room,  one  window  of 
which  was  darkened  towards  the  further  end, 
where  stood  a  small  French  bed,  on  the  side  of 
which  sat  the  unhappy  Molesworth  ;  for,  with 
the  strange  perversity  of  insanity,  he  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  sit  on  a  chair,  nor  would  he  lie 
down  until  quite  exhausted,  although  he  had 
scarcely  strength  to  sit  up.  Behind  him  by  the 
bed-side  sat  the  servant,  who  constantly  watched 
him. 

The  appearance  of  the  distracted  man  was  suf- 
ficient to  shock  any  one  who  had  known  him  in 
health.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  white  night 
wrapper;  his  shaven  head  bound  with  cotton  cloth, 
from  under  which  his  prominent  bony  features 
stood  out  cadaverous  and  ghastly.  His  thin  throat 
was  bare,  and  seemed  frightfully  lengthened; 
and  his  beard  being  suffered  to  grow  grizzled  and 
black  almost  up  to  his  bloodshot  eyes,  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  white  dress,  while  the  eyes  above 
it  glared  with  the  wild  expression  of  insanity- 
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He  seemed  occupied  with  some  mental  pro- 
cess, and  took  no  notice  of  the  entry  of  Mr. 
Keville  and  Lydia,  who  stood  motionless,  sur- 
veying the  dreadful  spectacle  presented  by  the 
insane.  The  attendant  encouraged  them  to  come 
forward,  by  saying,  u  that  his  master  was  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  that  he  wrould  be  relieved 
by  their  talking  to  him." 

At  length  the  poor  man  looked  with  a  wild 
steadiness  towards  Lydia,  and  immediately 
beckoned  her  familiarly,  and  almost  with  his 
usual  smile,  to  come  forward  and  sit  beside  him. 

She  had  only  courage  to  advance  a  few  steps, 
when  he  said, 

"  Tell  me,  lady,  why  did  the  dogs  lick  the 
blood  and  devour  the  carcass  of  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  ?  It  was  because," 
he  added,  in  the  tone  and  manner  as  if  he  had 

been  addressing  the  people  who  met   in  

street,  "it  was  because  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  spoken  it.     It  was  that  the  word  might  be 
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fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Elisha,  the  Tish- 
bite,  saying "  and  he  paused. 

"  And  why,"  he  again  wrent  on,  "  were  the 
hungry  dogs  on  the  very  spot,  just  at  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  wretched  woman,  the  re- 
morseless adviser  of  Naboth's  wrong,  was  thrown 
headlong  out  of  the  palace  window,  and  ready  to 
eat  her  like  carrion,  and  to  crunch  her  bones  in 
their  bloody  fangs  ?  It  was  the  Lord  himself  that 
brought  them  there,  and  whetted  their  ravening 
appetite.  c  Go  see  now  this  cursed  woman,''  said 
Jehu,  the  charioteer,  c  and  bury  her,  for  she  was 
a  king^s  daughter.'' — But  he  was  disappointed 
— ha  !  she  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  dogs  had  de- 
voured her !" 

"  Does  he  often  speak  thus?"  said  Mr.  Ke- 
ville  to  the  man  who  watched  the  insane. 

"  Yes,  sir,  generally  about  something  out  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  is  always  asking  questions." 

i(  And  why,"  continued  the  unfortunate  man, 
"  was  Jeremiah  the  prophet  forced  to  remain  so 
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long  in  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah,  and  he  sunk 
in  the  mire?  It  was  because — it  was  because  he 
couldn't  get  out — that  was  it — just  because  he 
couldn't  get  out !  Ha,  ha  IV  and  he  laughed  with 
maniac  triumph. 

"  This  is  fearful,"  whispered  Lydia. 

"  Come  hither,  lady,  and  visit  me,  for  you  see 
I  am  in  prison.  They  have  cast  me  into  prison 
until  I  pay  the  uttermost  farthing — the  utter- 
most farthing  !" 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  him,"  whispered 
Mr.  Keville  to  Lydia. 

"  And  they  have  sold  my  wife  and  children 
for  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,"  he  went  on  : 
"  I  always  thought  they  would  do  that ;"  and, 
gazing  for  an  instant  at  Mr.  Keville,  he  made  a 
tiger-like  spring  towards  him,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended, shouting  with  a  horrible  expression, 
"  '  Pay  me  that  thou  owest !' " 

They  started  back  a  few  paces,  while  the  un- 
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fortunate  man  continued  musingly.  "  And  they 
have  compassed  me  about  like  bees — like  bees 
have  they  compassed  me  about — an  unhappy 
man  !— but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  over- 
come them.  6  And  when  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing,  and  when  they 
gnash  upon  me  with  their  teeth  ;  he  will  burst 
their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords 
from  him' — yea,  as  the  Psalmist  saith : 

ucHe  that  sittetli  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.  * — Ha,  ha  ! 
" '  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.'  " 

And  in  saying  this  he  threw  up  his  arms  as 
he  sat  on  the  bed-side,  with  the  picturesque 
energy  of  madness,  while  his  triumphant  and 
ghastly  laugh  seemed  almost  to  shake  the 
apartment. 

"  Alas,  alas!"  said  Lydia,  "  this  is  an  awful 
sight." 
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i;  But  I  have  deserved  it  all,"  he  continued,  in 
a  voice  almost  weeping,  and  cowering  down  from 
his  former  striking  attitude.  "  I  have  deserved 
it,  and  more ;  for,  alas  !  I  am  a  sinful  man,  poor 
and  wretched,  and  miserable  and  blind,  and  na- 
ked— that  is  all  true — every  word  of  it — con- 
ceived in  sin,  and  laden  with  iniquity !"  And 
then,  as  if  striving  to  recollect  something,  he 
ended  by  repeating  sorrowfully  the  lines  of  "  pious 
George  Herbert," 

fi  Though  we  could  dive 
In  tears  like  seas ;  our  sins  are  piled 
Deeper  than  they,  in  words,  and  works,  and  thoughts." 

"  My  dear  Moles  worth,  do  you  not  know 
me?"  said  Mr.  Keville,  taking  advantage  of 
this  interval  of  lamentation,  and  drawing 
near. 

"  And  do  you  not  know  me  T*  he  replied  in- 
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stantly,  with  maniac  rapidity:  "  I  am  the  man  in 
the  iron  cage!" 

"  What  cage,  my  dear  friend  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Keville,  fearfully. 

"  Have  you  not  read  of  the  man  in  the  iron 
cage,  in  John  Bunyan's  dream  ?  And  he  was  shut 
up  in  iron  sorrow,  poor  man!  and  he  used  to 
say  to  himself — constantly  used  to  exclaim,  '  Oh 
eternity,  eternity!  how  shall  I  grapple  with 
eternity  !'" 

"  I  cannot  bear  this,"  exclaimed  Lydia. 

"  Now  tell  me,  sir,"  continued  the  deranged, 
"how often  did  giant  Despair  scourge  the  poor  pil- 
grims that  he  had  prisoned  up  in  Doubting  Castle, 
as  he  drove  them  through  the  passages  among  the 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had 
formerly  murdered  ?  I  will  tell  you;  it  was  every 
day — every  wretched  day  :  and  they  stumbled 
among  the  bones  of  those  whom  he  had  formerly 
slain,  and  bowed  their  backs  under  the  lashings 
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of  despair,  and  then  he  left  them  to  bleed  in  their 
cells,  and  weep  in  silence,  poor  souls !  poor  souls  P 

"  You  don't  seem  to  remember  me,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth?"  again  repeated  Mr.  Keville,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  pause,  while  the  unfortunate  sat 
musing  and  shaking  his  head. 

S€  You  ?  you  ?  Yes,  oh  yes  P  and  the  deranged 
shook  his  head,  while  his  countenance,  as  he 
gazed,  melted  down  almost  into  its  former  kindly 
expression.  "  I  once  knew  you :  you  and  I  used 
to  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company.  But — but — sorrow 
hath  taken  fast  hold  upon  me.  Want  hath  come 
upon  my  poor  children  like  an  armed  man.  I 
am  sore  afraid,  and  travail  and  desolation  have 
compassed  me  about.*' 

"  I  hope  you  may  yet  be  restored  to  us,v  said 
Mr.  Keville,  much  affected. 

"  Young  lady,1'  he  inquired  with  another  rapid 
transition,  "  who  are  you  dressed  in  these  mourn- 
ing weeds  for  ?" 

VOL.   III.  O 
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"  For  my  father,  sir,"  said  Lydia,  struck  to 
the  heart. 

"  He  is  dead,  is  he?  Ha!  'tis  well.  It  is 
good  to  be  dead  and  set  free.  *  The  small  and 
great  lie  down  together.'     Let  me  see — 

1  And  though  they  lie  as  they  were  dead, 

Their  pillow  stone,  their  sheets  of  lead, — 

Pillow  hard,  and  sheets  not  warm,— 

Love  made  the  bed,  and  they'll  take  no  harm. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn; 

Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn.'  .... 

M  Well,  I  like  that.  Where  did  I  get  it  ?  Let 
me  see — Crashaw,  Crashaw,  the  poet.  A  pretty 
sort  of  a  fellow  that !  Don't  you  know  Crashaw, 
eh  ?v 

"  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  of  such  a  per- 
son,'' said  Mr.  Keville. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  a  clergyman,  about  James's 
time,  I  believe, — that 's  the  James  that  was  turned 
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away,  you  know, — and  he  lost  his  living  rather 
than  subscribe  the  covenant :  and  then  what  did 
he  do  but  become  a  papist,  and  died  a  monk  at 
Loretto  !  Ha,  ha  !  I  '11  tell  you  what,  sir, — " 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?"  said  Mr. 
Keville,  compassionately, 

"  That  fellow  must  have  been  only  one  of 
the  common  damned,  after  all;  '  the  com — mon 
dam — nedr  "  and  the  insane  man  opened  wide 
his  protruding  jaws,  like  a  living  skeleton,  as  he 
hoarsely  mouthed  this  frightful  phrase. 

"  Where  could  he  have  found  that  terrible 
expression  ?"  inquired  Lydia,  half  recollecting  it. 

"  It  is  in  Blair's  Grave?  said  Mr.  Keville. 

M  I  know  what  you  are  whispering  about,"  he 
again  said,  with  insane  suspicion.  "  You  are 
asking  who  I  mean  by  the  s  common  damned." 
Look  out  from  the  window  and  you  will  see 
crowds  of  them,  up  the  street  and  down  the  street 
— the  rank  multitude  that  do  evil — that  are  con- 

o2 
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stantly  rushing  in  at  the  wide  gate. — Ha,  my 
children  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  r"  inquired  Mr.  Keville. 

•'  Do  you  think  my  Sophy  will  be  damned  ?" 
he  asked,  with  impatient  horror. 

fci  Oh,  dear  sir  !  let  us  leave  this  room,"  said 
Lydia,  tremblingly. 

"  Do  you  think  she  may  be  saved  ?  tell  me 
at  once." 

"  I  hope  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Moles  worth  ;  but 
don't  let  your  thoughts  dwell  on  these  inquiries. 
Remember  the  gospel  is " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  gospel,  sir  !"  he  said 
furiously ;  u  your  gospel  has  driven  me  mad, 
and  God  has  not  opened  the  heart  of  one  in  my 
whole  family,  and  never  may.  1 11  tell  you  what, 
sir  :  I  cannot  lie  down  in  my  grave  and  think 

that  my  darling  Sophy  may that  there  is  the 

least  chance  of  her  being 1  tell  you,  sir," 
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added  the  maniac,  shaking  his  clinched  hand 
threateningly,  "  if  she  were  damned,  I  would  rise 
out  of  my  grave  !  Not  the  heaviest  stone  in  St. 
Peter's  churchyard  would  keep  me  down;  — 
and  I  would  shake  my  bones  in  the  open  streets  ; 
— and  I  would  break  open  the  church  doors  at 
the  dead  hour  of  midnight ; — and  I  would  toll 
the  death-bell,  and  raise  the  city,  and  alarm 
the  smutty  dead.     Ha  !  my  feet,  my  feet  IF 

Lydia  clung  trembling  to  Mr.  Keville,  who, 
with  an  expression  of  horror,  inquired  of  the 
attendant,  as  the  unfortunate  man  drew  up  his 
legs,  and  tossed  himself  in  seeming  agony, "  What 
is  the  matter  with  his  feet  ?" 

"  The  doctor  has  ordered  blisters  to  his  soles," 
said  the  man. 

"'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?,V)  continued 
the  patient,  quoting  part  of  the  words  of  the 
madman  who  lived  among  the  tombs ;  "  '  art  thou 
come  hither  to  torment  me  before  the  time  ?' * 

"  He  seems  excited  with  the  pain  of  the  blis- 
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ters ;  we  had  better  leave  him  to  the  attendant," 
said  Mr.  Keville.  "  Farewell,  my  unhappy- 
friend  r 

"  My  dear  lady,?  said  the  sufferer,  "  are  they 
not  very  cruel  to  me  ?  Ah,  I  cannot  bear  it !  they 
have  put  live  coals  to  the  soles  of  my  feet !"  he 
shouted,  starting  up ;  "  burning  coals,  that  dry 
up  the  joints  and  marrow — ah  !  ah  v* 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  this  unhappy  suf- 
ferer !"  prayed  Mr.  Keville,  as  they  retired, 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  their  lamented  friend, 
which  rung  in  their  ears,  as  they  proceeded  down 
stairs,  until  the  very  street  door  was  closed  upon 
them. 

He  continued  more  or  less  in  this  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  his  attendant,  for  two  days, 
by  which  time  he  was  unable  to  sit  up ;  and  on 
the  third  he  fell  into  a  stupor  which  the  phy- 
sicians said  was  likely  to  have  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Towards  the  evening  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, his  eye  cleared,  he  was  propped  a  little  up, 
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and  he  seemed  to  busy  himself  silently  in  vain 
efforts  to  fold  up  one  of  his  sleeves.  "  Sir,"  said 
his  man,  observing  his  efforts,  "  I  will  help 
you." 

"  You  will  help  me !"  he  said  scornfully ; 
"  No,  no,  John  !"  he  continued,  shaking  his  head, 
and  as  if  quite  in  his  senses,  "  you  cannot  help 
me — and  in  my  case  vain  is  the  help  of  man  ! '' 
And  immediately  he  began  to  sing,  in  the  clear 
and  tasteful  manner  for  which  he  was  remarked 
when  in  health,  the  hymn  beginning — 

M  Oh  God  !  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
Our  refuge  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home  !" 

This  hymn  he  finished  to  the  end,  and  when  he 
got  to  the  concluding  lines, 

"  Be  thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last. 
And  our  eternal  home  !" 
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he  repeated  them,  as  usual,  his  voice  sinking 
into  weakness,  and  faltering  with  emotion.  A 
few  relieving  tears  trickled  down  his  worn  cheeks. 
As  he  laid  back  his  head,  he  had  just  strength  to 
raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  cover  his  eyes 
with  his  long  thin  fingers;  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
dropped  gradually  down ;  and  the  servant,  after 
some  time  observing  that  he  did  not  alter  his 
position,  approached  the  bed-side,  and  found  that 
his  master  was  dead  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OLD     ACQUAINTANCES     AND     RECOLLECTIONS, 
LESS  SERIOUS. 

A  variety  of  occurrences  took  place  to  Lydia 
Orton  after  the  dreadful  scenes  he  witnessed,  as 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  which  the  limits  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves  oblige  us  to  com- 
press within  a  small  compass.  It  was  fortunate 
for  her,  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  she  had  re- 
lapsed after  the  death  of  Mr.  Moles  worth,  occa- 
sioned by  the  sad  impression  made  by  that 
event,  that  she  did  not  fall  entirely  a  prey  to  the 
arts  of  Mr.  Provan,  who  soon  after  arrived  in 
Dublin,  to  which  place  he  thought  proper  to 
follow  his  convert.  His  insidious  reports  re- 
garding Mr.  Stavely,  and  his  contemplated  mar- 
riage with  a  titled  lady  in  Scotland,  and  his 
undisguised  addresses  and  eager  love-making  to 

o  5 
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herself,  were  among  the  first  things  which  con- 
tributed with  others  to  open  her  eyes,  and  bring 
her  back  to  reason  and  society,  though  never  to 
repair  the  misery  which  her  long  lapse  had  caused 
to  herself  and  her  family. 

It  was  upon  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  summer, 
some  years  after  the  events  recorded  above,  that 
two  gentlemen  travelled  towards  the  village  of 
Oldwood,  seated  in  a  post  carriage,  which  was  not 
in  the  best  state  of  repair,  for  they  often  heard  it 
creaking  beneath  them.  As  they  proceeded  along 
the  road  they  seemed  occasionally  to  strain  their 
eyes,  looking  out  for  subjects  to  call  forth  old 
recollections,  and  laughed  with  particular  plea- 
sure in  one  part  at  their  own  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  a  jolly  jaunty  inn,  or,  to  speak  less 
ambitiously,  public  house,  which  stood  comfort- 
ably and  invitingly  a  few  paces  back  from  the 
line  of  the  pleasant  country  road  on  which  they 
were  travelling. 

"  This  is  a  devil  of  a  thing,  this  gentility  !" 
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said  the  one,  a  gay  rattling  young  man  about 
five  and  twenty,  with  a  curly  head  and  a  hand- 
some laughing  face,  to  his  neighbour,  who  car- 
ried a  more  sober  appearance.  "  It  is  hard  that 
we  cannot  now  go  in  and  kick  up  any  sort  of 
pleasant  mischief  in  the  Plough  as  we  used  long 
ago.  Nor  can  we  almost  so  much  as  ask  after 
Phoebe,  poor  girl !  That  was  a  good-tempered 
and  a  pretty  wench.     How  we  used  to " 

"  Yes,  you  used,"  said  his  companion,  "  but 
you  always  managed  to  cut  me  out.  And  you 
know  we  must  not  always  be  boys,  as  I  've  often 
told  you." 

"  You  often  tell  me  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
like  other  prosing  philosophers.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  my  most  wTise  friend,  those  flying  flirtations 
of  one's  green  days,  those  pleasant  half  hours 
passed  stealthily  with  a  pretty  publican's  daugh- 
ter, those  kisses  behind  the  door,  those  charming 
assignations  and  love-plots,  are  not  the  least 
happy  portion  of  one's  life,  and " 
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"  For  shame,  Robin  !  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  you  are  now  a  sizeable  man,  and  no  Robin 
Roughride,  the  f.  poor  player/  (poor  enough  we 
were  both  in  those  days)  but  Robert  Ralstone, 
esquire,  of  Trueby,  Devonshire,  formerly  Mount 
Carmel — ha,  ha,  ha !  I  wish  we  were  fairly  on 
the  ground." 

"  Tush  !  I  hate  your  long  titles,  and  I  want  to 
talk  of  old  stories.  I  should  like  to  learn  what  is 
become  of  Phoebe,  as  kind  a  hearted  wench  she 
was  as  ever 

"  Robin,  do  you  remember  that  road,"  said 
the  companion  of  our  old  friend,  Robin  Rough- 
ride,  u  turning  down  into  the  wood  ?  as  you  wish 
to  speak  of  old  stories ." 

"  I  remember  it  well !"  said  Robin,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  and  Creevy  too,  and  how  we  frightened 
him.  A  proper  old  scoundrel  that  Creevy 
was !" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of  him,  or 
if  he  is  still  in  Oldwood?"  said  the  other. 
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"  Oh  !  I  heard  enough  of  him,  I  assure  you, 
in  London,  when  I  was  settling  about  this  pro- 
perty of  Trueby.  He  is  no  small  man  in  Old- 
wood  now,  this  Creevy,  and  had  a  terrible  quar- 
rel with  his  great  religious  friend  and  patron, 
Hanby  ;  for  when  the  great  director  became  em- 
barrassed, and  money  was  scarce,  then  the  reli- 
gion which  held  them  together  in  prosperity, 
only  served  to  aggravate  reproach  when  ad- 
versity threw  the  director  from  his  elevation  ;  and 
then  a  shocking  tissue  of  mutual  charges  and  re- 
crimination was  the  consequence.  Religion  her- 
self came  in,  with  many,  for  part  of  the  reproach, 
for  the  acts  of  two  professing  scoundrels  who 
had,  as  usual,  made  a  tool  of  her." 

"  But  you  never  told  me,  my  dear  Robin, 
what  has  become  of  that  Hanby  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  ?  And  didn't  he  marry  the  widow  of 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  near  Oldwood  ?" 

f€  Yes,  or  rather  she  married  him,  to  the  asto- 
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nishment  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  almost 
deserved  all  she  afterwards  suffered  for  her  folly 
in  doing  so." 

"  What  could  have  induced  the  lady  ?  for 
Hanby  never  had  any  character,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  but  with  a  set  of  fools,  too  like  himself. " 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  Tom,  what  will  a  smooth 
tongue,  backed  by  religion  and  love,  not  do  on 
the  heart  of  a  widow  ?"  said  Ralstone ;  "for  Mrs. 
Orton  was  by  no  means  an  old  woman  when  the 
squire  died." 

"  And  Hanby,  after  marrying  her,  used  the 
gentlewoman  ill,  did  he  ?  the  scoundrel !" 

"  Barbarously  !  as  I  was  told.  For  he  was 
disappointed  of  the  advantages  he  expected  from 
the  marriage,  the  young  squire  having  taken 
proper  steps  to  secure  the  late  gentleman's  pro- 
perty ;  and  then  Hanby,  finding  he  was  losing 
ground  every  where,  used  her  cruelly,  while  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  deserted  by  her  relatives 
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on  his  account,  and  eventually  broke  her  heart 
and  died." 

"  Heaven  help  the  world !  and  what  became 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  Robin  ?" 

"  I  never  could  learn  satisfactorily ;  but  we 
shall  soon  hear  when  we  get  to  Old  wood.  For, 
gad  !  Tom,  this  carriage  is  going — Hilloa!  "Wil- 
liam !  John  ! — Confound  it !" 

That  the  carriage  was  going  was  pretty  true, 
for  these  words  were  hardly  out  of  Mr.  Ralstone's 
mouth,  when  down  they  came  on  one  side  with  a 
crash,  which  made  the  two  gentlemen's  heads 
ring  on  each  other. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  said  Ralstone,  as 
he  and  his  former  play-acting  friend  got  them- 
selves out.  "  We  are  still  six  miles  at  least  from 
Oldwood." 

"  Please  you,  sir,1'  said  the  postboy,  "  it  is 
only  one  of  the  hinder  springs  that  has  given 
way ;    and   there  is  William  Diggory's  smithy 
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within  a  stone's  throw,  who  will  right  it  all  for  us 
in  fifteen  minutes  at  most." 

"  Do  what  is  necessary  then,  while  we  walk 
towards  the  smith's  cottage,  where  perhaps,"  he 
said  to  his  companion,  "  we  may  hear  some  in- 
formation about  the  Oldwood  people,  while  the 
carriage  is  being  repaired." 

As  they  approached  the  door  of  one  of  those 
pretty  clean  cottages  which  attest  the  superiority 
and  comfort  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  peasantry 
of  England,  they  perceived,  seated  at  the  door, 
a  venerable  and  respectable-looking  old  man, 
who  sat  sunning  himself  comfortably  beneath 
an  arch  of  clustering  honeysuckles,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  which  wafted  across 
the  fields  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Ralston e  paused  on  observing  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  old  man,  which  he  half  recognized, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  addressing  him 
with  his  characteristic  freedom,  by  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  reverence  and  respect. 
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"  Pray,  friend,"  he  said,  entering  the  smithy, 
and  addressing  the  decent  Vulcan  within,  "  who 
is  this  respectable  old  man  without  ?  I  cannot 
name  him  myself;  and  yet  his  face  is  not  un- 
known to  me." 

"  That  is  Mr.  Groom,  the  bookseller  of  Old- 
wood,  please  you,  sir,"  said  the  smith ;  "  an  excel- 
lent, worthy  man,  who  does  not  deserve  to  be  as 
he  is." 

"  Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ralstone, 
"  I  remember  his  shop  very  well.  It  used  to  be 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  half-gentry,  and 
sometimes  of  the  whole-gentry,  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  wonder  how  they  now  do  without 
him." 

"  Why,  if  I  may  talk  to  your  honour,  sir," 
said  the  smith,  "  the  whole-gentry  about  Old- 
wood,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say,  have  entirely 
deserted  it  this  long  time  past;  else  poor  Mr. 
Groom  would  not  be  as  he  is.  And  as  for  half- 
gentry  and  poor  folks — why,  sir,  they  are  clean 
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changed  from  what  they  were  since  I  knew  them 
— and  all  with  religion — ever  since  a  new  parson 
came  there,  one  Mr.  Allmouth  ; — and  what  be- 
tween him  and  another  gentleman  from  London 
— one  Mr.  Hanby — the  honest  old  man  was  used 
scandalously." 

"  Be  so  good  as  give  us  the  particulars,  my 
friend ;"  and  both  gentlemen  seemed  anxious  on 
the  subject. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  it  would  make  a  longer 
tale  than  you  have  leisure  for,  or  than  I  can  tell, 
to  give  you  the  particulars,  as  you  say.  And  then, 
you  see,  it  requires  learning  to  give  it  properly; 
for,  in  short,  it  was  partly  a  learned  business  alto- 
gether, for  it  was  about  religion,  and  other  deep 
opinions,  that  the  people  turned  against  him;  and 
all  for  his  taking  part  with  his  clergyman  and  the 
church  of  England;  of  which,  thank  God,  I  have 
always  continued  an  unworthy  member  through- 
out the  whole  broil." 
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"  Well,  smith,"  said  they,  "  be  as  brief  as 
possible." 

"  This  Mr.  Hanby,  from  London,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  was  for  a  new  kind  of  religion.  So, 
besides  setting  up  a  sneaking  printer  man  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Groom,  he  put  every  one  against 
him,  by  saying  that  he  had  no  religion  at  all,  and 
merely  went  to  church  for  the  fashion  of  it,  and 
had  neither  faith  nor  nothing.  But  what  ruined 
the  old  man  was  his  raising  upon  him  the  nick- 
name of  David  Hume,  instead  of  his  own  name, 
David  Groom,  which  made  every  body  avoid 
him,  and  fear  to  speak  to  him ;  and  some  even 
said  he  was  a  witch  or  a  wizard,  and  that  the 
black  dog  that  followed  him  was  nothing  but  the 
devil  in  human  shape.     I  mean " 

"  This  is  horrible!"  interrupted  Mr.  Ralstone. 
"  But  why  should  the  name  of  Hume  have  been 
such  a  bugbear  to  the  people  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  it  was  all  through  squire  Hanby, 
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who  said  every  where  that  this  Hume  was  a 
detestable  atheist,  and  deist,  and  wretch,  who  had 
corrupted  all  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  had 
dealings  with  the  devil;  for  he  would  believe 
nothing.  But  Mr.  Groom  said,  he  was  only  a 
philosopher,  who  sadly  wanted  faith  (for  philo- 
sophers, as  your  honour  knows,  never  believe 
nothing) ;  and  so  they  called  Mr.  Groom  a  phi- 
losopher too,  and  every  thing  else  disrespec table. 
All  the  business  of  his  shop  left  him,  and  went 
to  the  new  man  who  kept  the  religious  library; 
and  the  worthy  man  was,  in  his  old  age,  fairly 
driven  out  of  the  village.  But  he  shall  never 
want  bit  or  sup  while  I  have  it." 

"  You  are  a  good,  generous  man,  friend;  but 
did  not  the  clergyman  come  forward  for  the  per- 
secuted old  man  all  this  time?" 

"  God  bless  your  honour! — the  dear  old  vicar 
— but  he  is  rector  now — was  afraid  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  a  man  who  was  called  by  such  dread- 
ful names.    And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  people 
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in  Mr.  Hanby^  new  chapel,  and  many  more  in 
the  village,  said  that  Mr.  Oxford  was  little  better 
than  a  philosopher  and  a  deist  himself.  But  he 
was  Mr.  Groom's  sincere  friend  all  the  time,  and 
often  comes  to  my  poor  cottage,  and  talks  to  him 
for  hours  together.  Ay,  and  better  than  talk 
— he  has  done  for  the  old  man/' 

"  Well,  smith,  all  this  interests  me  very  much," 
said  Mr.  Ralstone;  "  but  can  you  tell  me  who 
lives  at  Orton  Hall  now,  and  any  thing  about  the 
Orton  family  ?" 

"  I  have  only  myself  heard  a  few  things  of 
lady  Lydia,  and  others  of  that  family ,"  replied 
the  smith;  "but  if  your  honours  will  speak  to 
Mr.  Groom  himself  at  the  door,  he  can  tell  you 
every  thing  of  the  Ortons,  and  often  speaks  of 
them." 

"  That  is  the  best  mode,"  said  Ralstone,  leav- 
ing the  smithy. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  benevolent  Vulcan,  follow- 
ing the  gentlemen  to  the  door ;  "  you  will  not 
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give  him  a  hint  that  I  told  you  of  his  accepting 
any  thing  from  Mr.  Oxford ;  for  the  good  man 

is  as  proud  still  as " 

"  We  shall  not,  honest  friend f  and  so  saying, 
they  proceeded  to  accost  the  venerable  old  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  WHICH  THE  WHOLE  IS   CONCLUDED. 

After  a  few  words  of  preliminary  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Ralstone  addressed  the  old  bookseller 
as  follows : — 

"  .1  have  an  anxiety  to  learn  what  events  have 
occurred  to  some  whom  I  knew,  or  have  heard  of, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  wood.  I  have  myself 
been  abroad  these  two  years,  and  the  only  change 
I  have  heard  of  among  those  for  whom  I  am  in- 
terested is,  that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Stavely,  is 
now  sir  Louis  Stavely,  baronet,  of  Clynch  Castle, 
and  is  in  parliament.  But  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  know  if  he  married  Miss  Orton,  of  the 
Hall." 

"  He  did  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Groom.  "  Sir 
Louis  married  lady  Barbara,  second  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  earl.     I  saw  her  two  years  ago;  and 
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there  was  then  a  great  fete  at  the  Castle  upon 
their  arrival  after  their  marriage.  Lady  Staves- 
is  a  beautiful  woman,  good,  and  benevolent.  Her 
arrival  once  more  will  cause  great  joy  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  And  pray  is  Miss  Orton  married?" 
"  No,  sir.  Miss  Orton  is  still  unmarried,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Groom,  is  she  still  in  that  strange 
state   of  mind   in   which   she   was   some  years 

ago  r 

"  Oh,  no,  sir;  quite  the  contrary.  Lord  Lad- 
borough  soon  managed  to  bring  her  round.  He 
was  a  shrewd  gentleman  that !  I  am  longing  to 
see  him  again." 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  you  speak  of,"  said 
Ralstone. 

"  He  was  a  colonel  Jarman.  and  was  long  in 
the  East  Indies.  He  and  sir  Louis  Stavely  are 
now  brothers-in-law,  and,  by  the  interest  of  the 
old  earl,  he  was  made  baron   Ladborough,  of 
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Ladborough,  in  Scotland ;  and  will  eventually  be 
earl  Max  well  wood,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm." 

"  Bravo!  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Jarman  !  But 
have  you  heard  how  he  recovered  Miss  Orton 
from  her  delusion  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  after 
some  deliberation ;  "  the  present  squire  Orton, 
her  brother,  having  learned  with  alarm,  while  in 
Scotland,  at  the  seat  of  lord  Ladborough,  that  a 
preacher  of  Old  wood,  named  Provan,  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  state  of  her  mind  on  religion, 
was  employing  the  influence  he  had  gained  over 
her  in  every  wTay  to  gain  her  hand  in  marriage,  in- 
duced his  lordship  to  accompany  him  to  Dublin, 
from  whence  they  managed  to  bring  her  away ; 
and  lord  Ladborough  took  her  in  hand,  and  rea- 
soned with  her,  and  lectured  her,  and  laughed 
at  her,  bringing  her  with  the  party  to  Scotland  ; 
and  then  he  had  her  to  France  (after  being  at 
Edinburgh  and  London)  ;  and  then  he  took  her 
to  Switzerland,  and  to  Italy,  and  I  know  not 
vol.  III.  p 
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where.  She  is  now  completely  herself  again, 
and  a  gayer  lady  than  ever.  They  are  all  ex- 
pected to-day  or  to-morrow  to  return  to  the 
Castle  and  the  Hall,  and  I  have  sat  here  the 
whole  morning  watching  for  a  sight  of  the  car- 

"  Expected  to-day,  Mr.  Groom  ?  Did  you 
say  to-day  ?" 

"  They  are  expected  this  very  day,  sir  ;  and 
probably  may,  by  the  other  road,  be  in  Oldwood 
before  you.  Oh !  that  my  eyes  could  see  them 
once  more !" 

"  That's  glorious  news  r  said  Ralstone,  joy- 
fully. "Torn,  do  you  hear  that?  Hilloa  ! 
William  !  John  !  is  this  carriage  never  to  be 
ready  ? 

"  If  these  gentles  were  again  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  my  son  returned  from  abroad,  I  should 
not  need  to  remain  here,"  said  old  Mr.  Groom, 
half  in  soliloquy. 

"  Mr.  Groom,'1  said  Ralstone,  "  you  seem  to 
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wish  to  return  to  the  village.  I  think  I  may 
promise  that  that  will  soon  be  arranged  for  you 
when  I  once  get  there." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  and  grant  you  a  long 
enjoyment  of  your  estate,*"  said  the  old  man, 
happy  at  the  thought ;  "  Old  wood  was  once  a 
happy  place,  and  will  be  so  again,  I  hope." 

The  servant  having  informed  the  gentlemen 
that  their  carriage  was  ready,  they  set  off  at  full 
speed,  impatient  from  the  hope  of  meeting  their 
old  friends  on  their  arrival.  As  they  drew  near 
the  village,  they  perceived  in  the  distance,  both 
over  the  square  turret  of  Orton  Hall  and  the 
farther  off  towers  of  Clynch  Castle,  flags  floating 
in  the  wind,  indicative  of  some  extraordinary  re- 
joicing, and  showing  the  truth  of  Mr.  Groom's 
anticipation,  while  the  joy-bells  of  the  old  abbey 
rang  a  peal  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  native 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  echoed  from 
the  still  woods  around,  and  made  the  hearts  of 
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Ralstone  and  his  friend  to  dance  in  sympathetic 
o-ladness  tioiflBqmoD  aid  oi  snatelcH  hi&& 

When  their  chaise  got  to  the  principal  gate  of 
the  Hall,  they  found  it  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  the  villagers,  who  had  met  the  interesting 
strangers  (for  a  whole  cavalcade  of  them  had  just 
arrived  and  entered  the  gate)  on  the  other  side, 
and  followed  them  to  the  gate,  at  which  place 
they  had  been  with  difficulty  induced  by  the 
gentlemen  to  desist  from  following  them  farther. 
"  Pray,  whose  is  that  carriage  just  entered,  and 
proceeding  to  the  Hall  V*  inquired  Mr.  Ralstone 
of  the  gate-keeper,  who  had  come  out  as  they 
stopped,  uncertain  whether  to  proceed  onwards 
to  the  village. 

"  That  is  the  carriage  of  our  good  rector^ 
Mr.  Oxford,  please  your  honour,"  said  the  man, 
"  going  up  to  welcome  home  the  squire,  and  sir 
Louis,  and  all  the  quality,  this  happy  day.  God 
bless  them  all!" 
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u  We  had  better  proceed  to  the  Hall  at  once," 
said  Ralstone  to  his  companion.  "  Pray,  friend, 
open  the  gate ;  we  are  going  up." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life ;  and 
God  bless  your  honours  too !"  said  the  man. 
"  The  whole  country  is  going  to  the  Hall  to- 
day ;  and  we  are  all  beside  ourselves  with  joy." 

A  whisper  had  run  through  the  people  as  they 
crowded  round  the  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  at 
length  a  decent  looking  man,  addressing  Mr, 
Ralstone,  said : . 

"  Excuse  our  freedom,  sir  ;  but  this  is  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  and  we  are  curious  to  know  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  may  be  the  new  proprietor  of 
Mount  Carmel,  who  is  expected  daily  at  his 
estate  beyond  the  village." 

"  I  am  the  proprietor  of  Trueby,  my  friends," 
answered  Mr.  Ralstone. 

"  Ay,  that's  right!"  cried  several  voices,  "that's 
the  name  of  the  place.    God  bless  your  honour  ! 

p3 
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Huzza  !  huzza  !"  and  the  carriage  set  off  up  the 
avenue  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people. 

Great  was  the  pleasure  of  all  parties  on  meet- 
ing, and  frequent  were  the  congratulations  upon 
the  fortunate  events  that  brought  so  many  friends 
together  at  once.  The  unexpected  accession  of 
Ralstone  and  his  friend,  which,  lord  Ladborougb 
said,  shaking  the  former  heartily  by  the  hand,  was 
a  welcome  reinforcement,  just  made  their  party 
complete;  although  they  had  thought,  when  Mr. 
Orton  got  their  old  favourite,  the  laughing 
Helen  Spencer,  to  come  across  and  meet  them 
this  happy  day,  that  they  could  scarcely  expect 
more  of  agreeable  company. 

But  the  most  affecting  meeting  was  that  be- 
tween the  venerable  rector,  Mr.  Oxford,  and 
Lydia :  for  she,  though  now  blooming  in  a 
measure  of  health  such  as  she  had  not  been 
known  to  enjoy  either  while  at  Oldwood  or  at 
Dublin,    since  the  time  when  sir  Louis  Stavely 
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first  returned  from  his  travels,  was  inclined  to  be 
thoughtful  and  sad  on  again  entering  the  Hall ; 
her  father  and  mother  being  both  dead, 

"  I  have  the  honour  and  satisfaction,  my  dear 
and  reverend  sir,"  said  lord  Ladborough,  bring- 
ing Lydia  forward  (for  timidity,  regret,  or  some- 
thing like  shame,  seemed  to  affect  her  still  sen- 
sitive nature,  and  to  cause  her  at  first  to  shrink 
from  the  keen  eye  of  the  divine),  "  of  restoring 
again  both  to  your  friendship  and  spiritual 
charge  the  daughter  of  our  much  valued  friend, 
now  no  more.  She  has  lately  seen  and  inquired 
much,  and  is  now,  I  may  say  for  her,  fully  sensi- 
ble of  many  things  in  religion  and  experience 
which  this  is  no  time  particularly  to  express.,, 

"  Heaven  has  granted  me  at  length  the  last 
anxious  wish  of  my  heart  before  I  die,"  said 
the  venerable  rector,  embracing  Lydia,  almost 
with  tears ;  "  and  may  goodness  and  mercy 
follow  the  amiable  daughter  of  my  old  friend  all 
the  days  of  her  life  ;  and  at  the  last But  par- 
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don  me,  gentlemen ;  I  find  I  am  unable  to  hide 
the  infirmities  of  an  old  man." 

"  I  ought  to  kneel  at  your  feet,  worthy  and 
respected,  sir/'  said  Lydia,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear 
enthusiast/'  said  the  clergyman,  putting  on  a 
smile,  and  fearing  to  give  way  to  his  feelings ; 
"but  finish,  Mr.  Jarman, — I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  lord, — the  sentence  you  had  in  your  mouth 
just  now.  You  are  well  able  to  speak  upon  such 
things." 

"  I  would  simply  say,  sir,  that  Miss  Orton 
now  seems  to  see  that,  in  the  endless  gropings  of 
the  restless  human  intellect  after  knowledge  and 
towards  truth,  upon  a  subject  so  unreachable 
as  religion  is  to  ordinary  capacities,  there  is, 
after  all,  much  the  greatest  chance  of  rational 
edification,  as  well  as  peace  and  comfort,  in 
connexion  with  a  learned  and  liberal  national 
church.  I  now  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
church  of  England,  into  the  bosom  of  which  I 
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have  great  pleasure  in  restoring  this  amiable  and 
intellectual  lady."    ^nun: 

"  God  bless  her  again !  and  you  all,  my 
friends  !  Heaven  has  been  most  beneficent  to 
me  in  reserving  me  for  such  a  day  as  this.  Oh  ! 
if  her  father  were  but  alive  now  to " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  sir,"  said  lord 
Ladborough,  interrupting  the  clergyman  in  a 
whisper,  and  taking  him  aside,  "  do  not  awaken 
her  feelings  by  touching  that  string.  I  know  not 
even  still  what  the  consequences  might  be." 

"  This  is  lady  Barbara  Stavely,  sir,"  said  sir 
Louis,  handing  forward  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, dressed  in  white  muslin  and  satin ;  her 
simple  downcast  modesty,  and  the  flush  of 
health  on  her  cheek,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  in  a  certain  situation,  making 
her  altogether  extremely  interesting. 

u  This  will  never  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
cried  Helen  Spencer,  breaking  in  among  them 
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familiarly ;  "  this  scene-making !  This  looks 
for  all  things  like  the  last  act  of  a  drama." 

"  It  is  very  near  the  last,  my  little  Helen," 
said  lord  Ladborough,  drawing  her  and  Mr. 
George  Orton  together,  with  one  of  his  peculiar 
looks. 

We  need  not  proceed  to  describe  the  happi- 
ness with  which  the  evening  was  spent,  nor 
longer  pursue  the  events  succeeding  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  thus  far  interested  us ;  but  we 
have  learned  a  few  particulars  regarding  some  of 
them,  of  the  perfect  authenticity  of  which  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  examining  in  the 
proper  quarter,  to  wit : 

That  Mr.  Orton  and  Helen  Spencer  were 
married  exactly  in  a  month  after  this  period;  and 
that,  after  the  establishment  of  Mr.  llalstone  at 
his  new  estate,  the  return  of  old  Mr.  Groom  to 
the  village,  and  other  minor  events,  Mr.  Ralstone 
and  Lydia  were  united,  amidst  great  rejoicings; 
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it  having  turned  out,  as  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trariety of  disposition  often  makes  the  happiest 
mixture  in  the  marriage  state,  that  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  and  flowing  spirits,  together  with 
the  handsome  person  of  the  young  Scotchman, 
began  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Lydia,  who 
soon  became  no  less  an  object  of  interest  to  him  ; 
and  they  eventually  made  a  most  happy  pair. 

Whether  Lydia,  on  any  occasion,  ever  felt 
strange  reflections  to  arise  and  cross  her  mind,  as 
she  thought  of  the  title  and  high  consideration  in 
the  county  of  sir  Louis  Stavely,  or  as  she  might 
look  from  the  windows  of  the  small  mansion  of 
Trueby  upon  the  venerable  towers  and  broad 
woods  of  Clynch  Castle,  and  perhaps  glanced 
across  to  the  lake  near  her  late  fathers  Hall,  we 
shall  not  take  upon  us  very  particularly  to  affirm. 
But  this  we  are  assured,  that  Mr.  Ralstone, 
although  he  laughed  heartily  sometimes,  as  he 
recollected  his  former  adventures  as  an  inferior 
actor,  and  enjoyed  highly  the  idea  of  the  terrible 
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shaking  that  his  old  combatant,  the  chevalier, 
gave  to  his  brother,  who  called  himself  Provan, 
and  whom  the  Frenchman  followed  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose ;  yet  he  never  was  free  in  talking 
of  those  matters  in  company.  As  for  Lydia,  she 
seldom  spoke  of  many  whom  she  had  admired 
among  the  small  sect  in  the  Irish  metropolis; 
yet,  in  her  serious  moments,  she  often  thought  of 
them  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  and  inquired 
after  their  welfare  with  deep  interest  and  com- 
passion. 


THE  END. 
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